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CHRISTMAS DAY AT THE CHAPEL ROYAL. 

On Dec. 25, 1892, braving the severe scrutiny 
of the two grenadier guardsmen who were 
keeping their anxious watch at the foot of the 
clock-tower entrance to St. James’s Palace, I found 
myself in a small square paved court. On my right 
was a covered colonnade, and on taking a few steps 
along it I came to a door, having in the centre of 
each of its flaps curious little circular glass windows. 
Lightly tapping with my knuckles on one of these 
windows, I was admitted by a robed verger into a 
long lobby and then conducted into a hall on the 
right-hand side. This was the Chapel Royal, St. 
James's Palace. 

It is an oblong building, standing north and 
south, and not by any means very ornate in its 
character. The flat ceiling is divided into small 
panels, painted from designs said to have been 
made by Hans Holbein. The walls up to a con- 
siderable height are panelled in wood grained in 
imitation of oak and highly varnished. The seats 
run parallel with the walls, and consequently do 
not face the altar; those on the left are appropriated 
to the peers, and those on the right to the members 


of the lower house. The choir seats are in the 
front, facing the main passage. 

At the north end of the chapel is a very large 
square mullioned window, partly glazed with pieces 


of plain coloured glass. At the foot of the win- 
dow stands the altar, on which is seen, in addition 
to two large golden candlesticks, a magnificent 
display of gold sacramental plate. The circum- 
ference of the largest of the salvers is considerable, 
and it has been compared in size to the front wheel 
of a coach. Seats run along both sides of the 
enclosed altar space, and just outside the rails 
stand the pulpit and two reading desks. 

At the south end of the chapel over the doorway 
is an escutcheon, in which the White Horse of 
Hanover is very plainly visible. Above the door, 
and built out over the lobby, is the royal gallery, 
to which access is obtained from the interior of 
St. James’s Palace. In this gallery members of 
the royal family sit when attending the services. 
During the time of the late Sub-Dean, the Rev. 
Francis Garden, D.D., the late Duke of Clarence 
and the present Duke of York, in their younger 
days, were frequent worshippers in this gallery, 
accompanied by their governor, the Rev. John 
Neale Dalton (now a Canon of Windsor), who, 
however, always took them out before the sermon 
commenced. There are three other galleries in the 
chapel, or rather built outside it, and looking into 
the chapel, one of them being occupied by the 
organ. There are also two sets of seats which are 
entered from the lobby, and not from the ground 
floor of the chapel itself. The royal gallery front- 
age is hung with dark velvet scollops; but such is 
our economy in small matters, that, whenever the 
Court go out of town for a few days, the velvet is 
all covered up in baize, an antiquated proceeding 
which does not conduce to the tasteful appear- 
ance ofthe building. On occasions of deaths in the 
royal family the chapel is hung with purple. In 
summer time the light of the sun reflected in 
through the north window and falling on the bright 
oak panelling has avery pretty effect, but in the 
winter time the chapel is rather dark and the two 
gas sunlights are in frequent use. 

At a few minutes before eleven, the organist, 
Dr. Creser, commenced a voluntary, and as the 
hour struck a robed verger entered from the south, 
followed by eight gentlemen choristers, after 
whom came the ten young gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal. These latter wear red knee-breeches and 
long scarlet coats with gilt buttons. The coats 
are most elaborately covered with broad gold braid 
from the collars to the bottoms of the skirts, and 
some small patches of black cloth are let in on the 
cuffs and other parts. Over the scarlet coats sur- 
plices are worn, and on this special feast day lace 
bands around the neck are substituted for the plain 
linen bands worn on ordinary occasions. At the 
rear of the procession comes one of the Priests in 
Ordinary. 

The preacher for the day, the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Westminster, and the Sub-Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, the Rev. James Edgar Sheppard, M.A., 
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then enter from a vestry on the east side, and the 
Sub-Dean, preceded y a verger bearing a golden 
wand, passes down to the south end, where he takes 
his seat at a reading desk. The service is choral 
and intoned, and, much care being taken in the 
instruction of the choir, the music is very well 
rendered. 

The lessons are read most impressively by the 
Sub-Dean, one of the few men who, having good 
voices, know how to use them so as to afford pleasure 
to their hearers. The anthem contains solos for the 
tenor and bass, and there are also solos for some of 
the young gentlemen. It was formerly the custom, 
when royal personages had attended the chapel on 
the Sunday, for the Monday's Court Circular to 
mention the anthem and give the names of those 
who had taken the solo parts; but this custom, for 
some unexplained cause, has of late years been 
given up. The ante-communion service is also 
choral, and the Nicene Creed is, in some instancer, 
sung in parts. After the bidding prayer the Dean 
of Westminster preached a sermon appropriate to 
the occasion, and the congregation then quietly 


ime in these days quickly works changes. Since 

1892 considerable alterations have been made in 

the Chapel Royal, St. James's, Some few words 

about these matters may possibly form the subject 

of a farther notice. Georce C. Boase. 
36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTMAS. 
(Continued m 6% 8, vi, 506 ; viii, 491; x. 492; xii. 

489; 7% 8S. ii, 502; iii. 152; iv, 502; wi. 483; x. 

502; xii. 483; 8 S. ii. 505.) 

A Christmas banket garnished with many pleasaunt 
& deinty dishes. By Thomas Becon. Dedicated to Sir 
Thomas Neville, knt. In his Works, 3 vols, folio. 
Lond., 1563-4. 

The Christmas Treat, or Gay Companion, being a 
Collection of Epigrame, Ancient and Moderne, 8vo, 
Dublin, 1567 (?). 

An Account of the Christmas Prince, asit was ex- 
hibited in the University of Oxford in 1607, by Griffin 
Higgs; ed. by Philip Bliss, 4to., Lond, 1816. 
PN B.,” xxvi. 376.) 

Christmas Sermon before the King, by Nicholas Strat- 
ford, Bp. of Chester. ito. 1683. 

Christ’s birth not mistimed, by I. P. (Some say by 
Bishop Pearson, which Hearne doubts, * Collectanea,’ 
iii. 443 ; see 7% 8. iv. 502.) 

Date of Christ's Nativity, in Selden'’s ‘Table Talk,’ 
ed. Reynolds, 1892, p. 197. 

Christ’s Divinity asserted, a Christmas Sermon, by 
William Talbot, —. of Durham. 4to. 1702. 

On the practical Improvement of Christm«s Day, 
sermon at Old Jewry, 25 Dec., 1706, by Benjamin 
Robinson. 4to. 1707. 

Christmas Sermon, by Joseph Perkins, M.A., curate 
of Little Hempstead, Devon, afterwards of Little Oakley, 
Essex. 8vo. 1707. 

Christmas Sermon, by Thomas Richards, M.A., Rector 
of Llanfyllin, Montgomeryshire, 8vo. 1727. 

An Epistle upon an Epistle from a certain Doctor to 


| certain great Lord, being a Christmas Box for D, 
Sw—t. 12mo, Dublin, 17 


Mann, 1733 vi. 483). See‘ D. N. B.,’ xxxvi, 


Christmas Entertainments, Memoirs of Old Father 
Christmas, 32mo. 1740 (repr. 18—). 

Ancient Mysteries described, by William Hone. 1823, 
(Christmas carols, &c.) 

The Yule Log, for Everybody's Christmas Hearth, 
with etchings by G. Cruikshank. 8vo, 1847. 

Chambers’s Book of Days. 

Christmas Day and the Decay of Nonconformity. 
- Times, Jan. 2, 1891, p. 9. (See same for Dec. 24, 

1.) 

Christmas Waits. Spectator, Dec. 26, 1891, pp. 920-2. 

Black as a Liturgical Colour at Christmas, ‘ Liber 
Eveshamensis,’ 1893, p, 167. 

w. C. B. 


THE MAGNETIC ROCK. 

The discipline of ‘ N. & Q.’ is like flogging. It 
may be unpleasant, but we have the authority of 
Solomon and of the schoolmaster that it is whole- 
some. I find that whenever I make a mistake it 
is sure to be detected and punished. This time, 
however, the lash has been laid on in private. 
Your valuable correspondent Mr. Pickrorp has 
written to me to point out that the story of the 
magnetic rock (ante, p. 221) is not related by 
Sindbad the Sailor, but by the Third Calender. 

I have a German edition of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ in fifteen volumes (Breslau, 1825), edited 
apparently by competent bands. The Third 
Calender says :-— 

“ Ach, Herr, der Sturm, den wir erlitten haben, hat 
uns so von unserem Wege abgebracht, dass wir uns 
morgen Mittag bei jener Schwiirze befinden werden, die 
nichts anderes ist als der schwarze Berg; und das 
ist der Magnetberg, welcher von jetzt an Eure ganze 
Flotte an sich zieht, wegen der Niigel und alles zum 
Bau der Schiffe gehirigen Eisenwerke. Wenn wir uns 
morgen in einer gewissen Entfernung befinden werden, 
wird die Kraft des Magneten so gross sein, dass sich alle 
Niigel losmachen, und sich an den Berg heften, uud eure 
Schiffe auseinander fallen und untergehen werden. Da 
der Magnet die Kraft besitzt das Eisen an sich zu ziehen, 
und sich durch diese Anziehung zu stirken ; so ist dieser 
Berg auf der Seeseite mit Niigeln von einer Anzahl durch 
ihn untergegangener Schiffe bedeckt, was diese Kraft zu 
gleicher Zeit erbiilt und mebrt.”—II. 128. 

There is a great deal more in the story which 
may be read with interest, but the curious point 
is that the tradition is of very ancient date, and 
still exists among the Chinese. Some authorities 
trace the legend to the Moors, but accounts of it 
may be found down to the seventeenth century. 
In a valuable memoir on the ‘ History of Mag- 
netical Discovery,’ by Mr. T. S. Davies, F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S., of the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, contained in Dr. Thomson’s ‘British 


Annual’ for 1837, the tradition is said to be very 
general throughout all Asia, and the Chinese his- 


torians assign its position to a specific place, which 
| they call Tchang-Hai, the southern sea between 
Tonquin and Cochin China. Ptolemy, also, in » 
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remarkable passage in his geography, places this 
mountain in the Chinese Seas. a work at- 
tributed to St. Ambrose there is an account of one 
of the islands of the Persian Gulf, called Mam- 
moles, in which the magnet is found, and the pre- 
cautions necessary to be taken of building ships 
without iron to navigate in that vicinity are dis- 
tinctly specified. In two passages in the work of the 
Arabian geographer Cherif-Edrisi, and in a remark- 
able one on the apocryphal Arabian translation of 
the ‘Treatise on Stones,’ attributed to Aristotle, 
the magnetic rock is again specifically noticed. It 
also occurs in Vincent de Beauvais, a French 
writer, who had been in the Holy Wars, and 
after his time in a great number of European 
writers. Mr. Davies further remarks on the 
singular circumstance that the Chinese writers 
place this magnetic mountain in precisely the same 

raphical region that the author of the voyages 
of Sindbad the Sailor does. Hence I conclude 
with the comfortable feeling that my mistake had 
very respectable father. Tomurnsoy. 

Highgate, N. 


PRIMATE McGAURAN OR McGOVERN. 

The publication of the ‘ Calendar of State 
Papers, Ireland,’ 1885 and 1890, edited by Mr. 
Hans Claude Hamilton, F.S.A., late Assistant 
Record Keeper, throws fresh light over one of the 
most remarkable epochs of Irish history, viz., that 
extending from 1588 to 1596,* and distinctly points 


* The Irish forces were successful in a series of battles 
during this period (fora description of them see O'Dono- 
van’s ‘ Four Masters,’ second edition, 1856, vol. vi.), which 
ultimately developed “into the great rebellion known as 

ne’s."’ Anent the famous battle of the Blackwater, 
1598, we are told in Camden’s ‘ Eliz.,’ 1675, p. 565, under 
this year, “ Thus Sir Oen (Tyrone, Ear! of, viz., Hugh 
O'Neill) triumphed according to his heart's content over 
his adversary (Marshal Bagenal!, the leader of the Eng- 
lish army, who was killed), and obtained a remarkable 
victory over the English. And doubtless since the time 
they first set foot in Ireland they never received a greater 
overthrow.” (See also Fynes Moryson’s ‘ Hist. Ireland,’ 
_ O'Neill is considered to be the greatest chieftain 
the Irish ever produced. He was brought up at the 
Saxon Court, and understood the line of policy which 
would be adopted towards Ireland; and to checkmate 
the Government we find him pursuing at times a course 
of duplicity to gain time to strengthen his army. There 
can be no doubt but that he owed his love of faith and 
fatherland to primate McGauran. It will be seen that 
Cathil O’Conor was at first thought to be made the leader. 
But after the romantic escape of the gallant Hugh Roe 
O'Donnell from an English prison (see O'D., ‘ F. M.’), 
His Grace the Primate and Philip Il. of Spain thought 
that he would be the most likely person to command the 
Irish army. He and O'Neill seemed afterwards to take 
the leadership of the forces in divisions; but ultimately 
the great O'Neill asserted his supremacy. The tragic 
end of O'Donnell, who went to Spain to solicit aid, aud 
the disgraceful part Carew and Mountjoy took in his 
assassination by J. Blake, is fully set forth in the Carew 
*Cal. State Papers.’ See also that most estimable work 
by John Mitchell on the ‘Life and Times of Hugh 


to primate McGauran or McGovern as being 
eminently the most illustrious historical and nd wf 
astical personage for a lustrum of that interesti 
period. Itisimpossible to gather from historiansmu 
more than that there was such a prelate, and he was 
killed on the battle-field. The discovery, however, 
comes at a most opportune time, considering that 
the tercentenary of the distinguished archbishop 
was celebrated on June 23 last. The learned editor 
informs us in his preface, vol. 1890, p. vii, that 
“this volume opens with a project for a rebellion 
on a grander scale than any which had previously 
raged in Ireland.” And at p. viii that 

“among the notable actors here introduced is the 
primate McGawran (McGauran or McGovern]. He was 
a native of O'Rourke's countryt [see p. 464 of preceding 


O'Neill,’ and for an excellent portrait of him consult 
* The Fate and Fortunes of Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 
and Rory O’Donel, Earl of Tyrconnell,’ 1868, by the Rev. 
C. P. Meehan, M.R.I.A. This Rory O’Donel succeeded 
Hugh Roe O'Donnell. 

¢ “O’Rourke’s country.” The accomplished editor 
has fallen intoa slight error here ; it would be McGauran 
or McGovern's country, viz., the barony of Tullyhaw, co. 
Cavan, the head of whose family was Rig Tuath, or 
tribe king; but at one time tributary to O'Rourke, 
when he was Rig Mor Tuath or King of Brefney. The 
McGaurans or McGoverne were also indigenous to co. 
Leitrim ; vide Ortelius’s ‘ Map of Ireland,’ 1562; see m 
note on the ‘ Three Septs of Gauran or Govern,’ ‘N.& Q, 
8th §, iii, 282, 382; also refer to ‘C. P. I.,’ vol. 1885 
p. 464, a p. 1588, where, under “ O'Rourke's Country, 
it if stated that “the chief freeholders of the country are 
the two M‘Grannells in Mynterolles, M'Glannough in 
the Dartry, the O’Rourkes of Carrygallen, the O'Rourkes 
of the Carrhy, and the M‘Gawrains [McGaurans or 
McGoverns].” Consult p. 95, vol. 1890, ‘C. 8, P. I.,’ a.p. 
1593, when it will be seen that the Lord Deputy and 
Council, in a despatch to Burghley, Lord Treasurer, state 
that “ one of the chiefest men, and of most force in that 
county, Patrick M‘Kena, deposed ut supra, agreeth in 
all points with Patrick M‘Art Moyle M‘Mahon, except- 
ing that he doth not name the Earl of Tyrone, but 
saith that this conspiracy is greatly countenanced by 
some of the best of the O’Neills, and that the common 
report throughout Tyrone, Fermanagh, Tyrconnell and 
the co. of Monaghan is underhand of the arrival of the 
Spaniards, and for argument he gathered that the 
absence of the principal men of this county from this 
sessions is a vehement presumption of their bad dis- 
position, and saith that M‘Gawran the Primate is greatly 
accounted of throughout all those countries and is kept 
in M‘Gawran’s country,” not O’Rourke’s, And again, 
ibid., p. 259, 1594, Sir Henry Duke and Sir Ed. Herbert 
report to the Lord Deputy, enclosing the information, 
“that Magawran’s country preyed.” The sept Me- 
Gauran or McGovern took a most prominent part in the 
wars of this and other periods (see my note on ‘ The 
Battle of the Boyne,’ ‘N. & Q.,’8 S.ii.21). I have noticed 
many valuable references to its bers in H sy's 
*‘ Annals of Loch Cé,’ pub. 1871, not contained in O’Dono- 
van’s and Connellan’s ‘ Four Masters,’ one particularly 
where Matthew M‘Gauran, heir to the chieftaincy of 
Tullyhaw, was an ally of C. O'Connor in a great victory 
over the powerful sept of the O’Donnells, a.p. 1359; see 
also under the year 1354, In the ‘Cal. 8. P.L.,’ vol. 1890, 
p. 114, an Irish letter, translated, from the brave Maguire 
to the Earl of Tyrone, is given, wherein he furnishes an 
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volume], had been entertained at the Court of Spain by the 
king and his ministers, and through their mein advance i 
by the Pope to the Archbishopric of Arma:h and the 
Primacy of all Ireland. When he returned to his own 


account of O'Rourke's signal conquest over Sir George 
Bingham (brother of Sir Richard, Governor of Con- 
naught). He burned many villages around Ballymote, 
and the only loss he sustained was in the death of Cahill 
M'Coughe McGawran (in margin a notable traitor and 
follower to the O’Rourkes). In the ‘F. M.’ of this year 
it is recorded that their losses were of little account, 
except the son of Coffey Roe Magauran ; see also ‘C. 8. 
P. L,’ vol. 1890, p. 105, a.p. 1593, June 9. The Lord 
Deputy and Sir Geff. Fenton communicate with Burgh- 
ley and encloze a — from Sir G. Bingham to Sir 
R. Bingham, giving him an account of the affair, but 
accuse Maguire, who was an ally of O'Rourke's, of 
taking the prey and spoils, and forward a confession of 
Donell Albanaghe, &c., who gives the name of Donnell 
Oge M‘Gawran asa leader of shot in Maguire’s army. 
This latter gallant chieftain gavea great overthrow to G. 
Oge Bingham, who wasaccompanied by some men of Meath 
and gentlemen of the O’Reillys. The chief of Fermanagh 
was assiated by some forces left him by O'Donnell to- 
gether with Cormac, the son of the baron, ¢.¢., the 
brother of the Earl O'Neill. The route taken by Bing- 
bam and the few who escaped with him from the field 
was through the Largan, the territory of the Clann-Coffey 
Maguaran (see old plan of Tullaghagh, Tullyhaw, 
1609, referred to in my article on ‘ Irish Bells,’ ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7 3. xii. 21). The name of the ford at which this 
great vic was gained was changed to Bel-Atha-na-m 
Brioegadh, from the number of biscuits left to the victors 
that day; see O’D., ‘F. M.,,’ in the year 1594. So that 
not only did the McGauran or McGovern supply officers 
to the O’Rourkes and the Maguires, but either himself 
or his kindred were their allies in many a well-fought 
battle and foray which O'D., ‘ F. M.,’ and Hen.,* Ann. L, 
Cé,’ chronicle, and he aleo unfurled his banner and led 
his chiefs and clansmen under his own command (see 
the article on ‘ The Battle of the Boyne’ aforesaid). The 
Lord Deputy writes to Burghley, dated Oct. 10, 1593 
(Pp. 153-6, vol. 1890, aforesaid), enc’ozing a report to him 
rom Sir H. Bagenall, in which the gallant marshal pays 
a high tribute to their bravery. “ Having before left 
nothing in M‘Hugh Oge’s country which appertained to 
himself, &c., or such as took not the benefit of Her 
Majesty's proclamation, unspoiled and consumed with fire, 
I thought it a service of good importance if by any good 
means I might surprise or win any of his islands forti- 
fied in the best sort the rebels could devise, whither he 
had drawn all his provision of victual, meaning, as I was 
informed, to harbour his loose people, and from thence 
without danger to sally forth to the spoil of such as 
would become subject to Her Majesty in that country. 
And therefore, having framed an engine, and barricaded 
the same in the front strongly for defence of the soldier 
from shot, on Friday last we assaulted an island called 
Drumea, defended by some of the M‘Grawran’s men 
most desperately resolute, for having put off our com- 
pany twice, and seeing us still to persist in the enter- 
prise, they neither craved or would receive mercy, till at 
the third assault the place was entered and such as 
before were unslain put to the sword by the soldiers,” 
This was the materio] the hardy Highlanders of Tully- 
haw were made of, and with a heroism anda constancy 
almost unparalleled in history they have clung to their 
clan customs, patrimony, and ancient faith (see my note 
on ‘ Gavelkind,’ ‘ N. & Q.,’8™ i, 298). Queen Elizabeth, 
ina letter to Sir R. Bingham, dated July 6, 1593, draft in 
Burghley’s hand (vide the said vol. 1890), p. 122, com- 


| country he was very active in promoting and cemeting 


the intended rebellion with promises of forces out of 
Spain, He reconciled the petty differences between 
kinsmen* and neighbours, but was ultimately killed in 
the Maghery with several rebels.” 

Joseph Henry McGovern, 


Liverpool. 
aie (To be continued.) 


Morcan O’Douerty.—In the December 
number of Macmillan Mr. George Suaintsbury, 
writing of the three humourists, Hook, Barham, 
and Maginn, justly complains that Maginn’s 
editor, Mr. Montagu “ omits to farnish the dates 
of the magazines from which he extracts.” He 
continues thus 

“ But the ‘Memoirs of Morgan O'Doherty, from the 
allusions to ‘ Peter’s Letters’ and other things, must 
have been very early. There are in them all the traits 
which Wilson subsequently elaborated and perfected in 
the ‘Noctes '"—the interspersions of verse, serious and 
comic, the studied desultoriness, the critical, social, and 
literary vagaries.” 

In Maginn’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ as edited by Mr. 
Montagu, the article following the ‘Memoir of 
Morgan Odoherty’—this, by the way, being 
Maginn’s own spelling —is a ‘Note from Mr. 
Odoherty,’ addressed to ‘‘ My Dear Editor,” and 


mences, “ Trusty and well-beloved, we greet you well, 
where we have had knowledge given us of two sundry 
rebellious incursions into that our Province of Con- 
naught by O'Donnell, Maguire, O'Rourke, and their 
followers, wherein they have made great spoils and preys 
against us; we also have understood that your brother 
George Bingham did for the first, make good resistance 
to his praise...... But perceiving that heretofore ever 
since the traitorous bishops were in O'Donnell and 
Maguire's countries, where you meant to have ‘at- 
trapped’ the same bishops, you were prohibited by our 
Deputy to make no entries into their countries,” and 
Her Majesty then proceeds to give him authority and 
warrant now to do so. 

* At pp. 119-20, ibid., a copy of a translation of an 
Irish letter is given, written by the primate: “ Magaw- 
ran, the titular primate of Armagh, hath him com- 
mended unto you, Hugh Oge O'Rourke. These are to 
let you to understand that Maguire appointed me to make 
as good agreements between you and Brian Oge O’ Rourke 
as possibly I may, which if it may not be effected, to 
signify unto him which of you hinders it, Therefore I 
request you to meet a Saturday in some convenient place 
of appointment, and I with certain gentlemen of 
Maguires, as Shane M‘Hughe's and Brian M‘Hughe’s 
children, will meet you. But I request you not to come 
with any train, and yet not to fail, if ever you will have 
my favour, to meet for this agreement.” It appears 
that a dispute occurred between these warrior chieftains, 
concerning the division of the spoils taken out of Sligo. 
There can be little doubt but that several letters of the 
primate could be found in the Papal and Spanish 
archives, The Rev. Denis Murphy, 8.J., M.B.LA., has 
just published ‘ The Life of Hugh Roe O'Donnell, Prince 
of Tirconnell, 1586-1602,’ and I understand that he 
visited the Castle of Simancas and was successful in 
finding many letters from Irish chiefs to the Court of 
Spain. It would be interesting to know if his reverence 
came across any of the great primate’s. 
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dated from Eltrive Lake, February 29, 1819. The 
writer refers to a false report that he, Morgan 
Odoberty, was dead, and then goes on to give an 
account of the composition of three poems— 
‘ Odoherty’s Garland,’ the ‘ Eve of St. Jerry,’ and 
the ‘Rime of the Auncient Waggonere ’—which 
he encloses for publication in Maga. Before 
1819, then, Odoherty figured in Blackwood, and he 
was firmly established in reputation before 1825 
(‘ Noctes Ambrosianz,’ i. 33). 
Tuomas Barve. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Curistuas Provers.— 
If Christmas Day a Monday be, 
A wintry winter you shall see. 
Rosert F, Garpiner. 


Buriep 1s Ferrers.—A pair, or set of irons, 
evidently fetters, were exhumed the other day in 
the churchyard of St. Andrew’s, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. St. Andrew’s abutted on the Newgate, or 
prison of the town, and in the seventeenth century, 
as the registers attest, many malefactors, who had 
been executed for stealing and other offences, were 
buried there. The fetters were found on the north 
side of the church, the usual burial- place of excom- 
municated persons, unbaptized children, suicides, 
and felons. It is supposed that a malefactor had 
been buried with these fetters attached to his 
ankles. Is there any record of such an event 
occurring elsewhere ? Ricuarp WELFOoRD. 


Fo.k-tore.—The following is a cutting from 
the Church Times of November 24 :— 


“ The following incident took place in 1874 in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. It is worth recording, because it is pro- 
bably the very last case of a piece of folk-lore which 
certainly was very current once upon a time in England, 
the belief of the legal irresponsibility under the circum- 
stances named. The Rev. A. B. was called upon whilst 
ministering in Halifax to attend a house in a remote 
= of the city. On his arrival there he was con- 

ucted into a room where he found a woman wrapped in 
several shawls sitting upon a ‘lounge,’ and ‘ supported’ 
by a friend; two men were aleo present. On the 
entrance of the parson the muffled woman rose from her 
seat, and throwing aside her wraps said, ‘I am a widow, 
sir, and wish to be married aguin, but as my first hus- 
band died in debt I wish to be married in my shift, so as 
not to be responsible for his debts.’ The ceremony was 
then duly performed in the presence of the legal wit- 
nesses.” 

Cerer eT AvpDax. 


Powick Mitt, Worcestersnire.—I append a 
cutting from Berrow's Worcester Journal of No- 
vember 18, relating to the new electric lighting 
works on the river Teme, just above the fine old 
bridge at Powick. The old flour and porcelain 
mills, 80 long a feature on this part of the river, 
are being replaced by the buildings required by 
the Worcester lighting scheme, and in the course 
of the excavations traces of the older buildings 


have been found, an event which may be worth 
chronicling in ‘N. & Q.’ The spot is that which 
was the scene of an engagement of some note in 
the Parliamentary war, and relics of the battle 
have been found quite recently and preserved by 
the lord of the manor, East Coventry :— 

“‘ While excavating the soil a huge baulk of oak, black 
with age, was drawn up. Striking ane great quantity 
of brickwork and stout beams of timber were found in a 
good state of preservation, It is believed that these are 
the remains of the old Norman mill mentioned in 
Domesday Book, However this may be, it is proof of 
their antiquity that they should be found at such a 
depth, for the silting up of English river beds is a very 
slow process, and centuries must have elapsed before the 
masonry became buried to the depth at which it was 
found. In Domesday two mills are mentioned as be- 
longing to the Bishop at Wick, and it is probable that 
these mills are referred to. It must be remembered 
they were then on the brook which flowed into the 
Teme just below the bridge. The mills remained in the 
Bishop’s hands until about 1290, when Bishop Godfrey 
Gifford gave them to the Abbey of Malvern. The mills 
remained the property of the Abbey of Malvern until 
the Dissolution, when they passed to the Crown. About 
thie time a cut or channel was dug from the Teme to the 
mills, to give an increased water supply, and this gave 
rise to a good deal of dispute between the owner of the 
mills and the persons through whose lands the channel 
passed, and it ended ina long lawsuit. The mills had been 
corn mills until about the middle of the last century, 
when they were partly altered into forge or iron mills, 
the iron being brought up by water. A good many of 
the iron clinkers may still be seen about. At this period 
the mills were rebuilt and new machinery and appliances 
put in, and it is most likely that the remains of the old 
building found under the mill just pulled down were part 
of the old mill which stood until the middle of the last 
century, and was then turned into a forge mill.” 


Toms or Epwarp I.—In the supplement of 
the Monthly Miscellany, under the date of 
March 31, 1774, I came upon the following 
account of the opening of the tomb of Edward I. :— 


“ Some gentlemen of the Society of Antiquaries, being 
desirous to see how far the actual state of Edward I.’s 
body answered to the methods taken to preserve it, by 
writs issued from time to time in the reigns of Edward 
Ill. and Henry IV. to the Treasury to renew the wax 
about it, several of which are printed in Rymer’s 
‘ Feedera,’ obtained leave to open the large stone sarco- 
phagus in which it was deposited on the north side of 
Edward the Confeesor’s chapel. This was accordingly 
done this morning, when in a coffin of yellow stone they 
found the royal body in perfect preservation wrapt in 
two wrappers, one of them of gold tissue, strongly 
waxed, and fresh; the outermost more decayed. The 
corpse was habited in a rich mantle of purple, paned 
with white, and adorned with ornaments of gilt metal 
studded with red and blue stones and pearls. Two 
similar ornaments lay on his hands, The mantle was 
fastened on the right shoulder by a magnificent fibula 
of the same metal with the same stones and pearls. His 
face had over it a silken covering, 80 fine and so closely 
fitted to it as to preserve the features entire. Round his 
temples was a gilt coronet of flewrs de lis. In his hands, 
which were also entire, were two eceptres of gilt metal ; 
that in the right surmounted by a cross fleuri, that in 
the left by three clusters of oak leaves and a dove on 
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a globe; this sceptre was about five feet long. The 
feet were enveloped in the mantle and other coverings, 
but sound, and the toes distinct. The whole length of 
the corpse was five feet two inches. As it does not 
appear that any of the above-mentioned writs were 
issued after the reign of Henry IV., the body must have 
been preserved above three centuries and a balf, in the 
state it was now found, by virtue of the embalmment 
originally bestowed on it; and, as everything was 
restored with the strictest care, and the tomb secured 
beyond a possibility of ever being opened again, it ma 

continue at least as many centuries longer. Edward I. 
died at Burge-upon-Sands, in Cumberland, in his way to 
Scotland, July e 1307, in the sixty-eighth year of his 


age 
If this description of posthumous state has not 


already appeared in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ it 
seems ciently interesting to be allowed a niche 
in them. C. A. Warre. 


[See 6% S, viii. 


Scottish Leceyp or Ropert tHE Bruce.— 
Anu ‘esteemed correspondent” has found pub- 
licity for the following in the antiquarian column 
of the Oban Telegraph for November 3 :— 

“Kilbrandon and Kilchattan, like other Highland 
parishes, has its tales and traditions regarding matters 
of bygone days. Robert the Bruce, after suffering 
defeat at the hands of the English at the battle of 
Methven in 1306, visited this island (Seil). Having 
landed at Cuan Ferry with a number of followers, he 
marched unopposed till he reached Clachandhu, where 
he was met by the Lord of Lorne, and a short, sharp, 
and fierce encounter resulted. On a high hill near 
Kilbrandon Churchyard is the place where King Robert 
sat viewing the battle, and is atill called * Robert's 

ir. Ina field near Oban Seil a gold plate was 
found long ago. At a more recent date, while a man 
was harrowing in the same field, while he breathed his 
horses, for a moment, at the end of the land his eye was 
caught by something shining on the spikes of the harrow, 
which was found to be a gold ring. These two relics 
were given to Admiral Macdougall, Ardincaple.” 

CoLtinsoy. 
Wolsingham, co. Durham. 


Acripra THE Baritay- 
nica.’—In the account given in the ninth edition 
of this work of the great general to whom Augustus 
owed most of his military successes and the 
victory at Actium by which he obtained the 
sole imperial power, there occurs a chronological 
error of which it is worth while to make a note, 
as illustrating the odd ways in which such errors 
sometimes arise. Agrippa died, we are told, in 
B.C. 12, “two years before his imperial father-in- 
law.” Augustus and Agrippa were both born in 
B.c. 63, the year of the Catilinarian conspiracy ; 
but Agrippa, who had he survived Augustus 
would probably have succeeded him, died twenty- 
five years before the emperor, whose death did 
not take place until a.p. 14. The writer of the 
above article, therefore, when he speaks of two 


wer Haydn gives the date of this king's death July 7, 


years, must have confounded a B.c. with an 4.p. 
date. W. T. Lyrsy. 
Blackheath. 


Str Watrer Scorr on tae Garcsos. (See 
7 S. xii, 248, 316, 395 ; 8 S. i, 435.)— 

“Our principal merchants and manufacturers, among 
other commercial visions, had imagined to themselves 
an unlimited market for British commodities in the 
immense plains surrounding Buenos Ayres, which are 
in fact peopled by a sort of Christian savages called 
Gauchos, whose principal furniture is the skulls of dead 
horses, whose only food is raw beef and water, whose 
sole employment is to catch wild cattle by hampering 
them with a Gaucho’s noose, and whose chief amusement 
is to ride wild horses to death. Unfortunately they were 
found to prefer their national independence to cottons 
and muslins.”’—‘Life of Napoleon,’ ed. 1870, vol. v. 
p. 286 (sub anno 1806). 

JonaTaan Bovucgier. 


Joy, Tae Srrone Man.—The ‘ Dict. of Nat, 
Biography ’ gives the Christian name of the “ Eng- 
lish Samson ” as William, it does not give the date 
of his birth, and, on the authority of Lewis, states 
that Joy was drowned in 1734. But according to 
the epitaph on his tombstone in St. Peter’s Church- 
yard, Isle of Thanet, his name was ‘‘ Mr. Richard 
Joy (call’d the Kentish Samson),” and he ‘‘ died 
May 18th, 1742, aged 67.” Some quaint verses 
follow, which I omit, as they are printed in Black's 
‘Guide to Kent.’ L. L. K 


Tae Man wits tae Iron Mask.—In its issue 
of October 21 the Western Morniny News (Ply- 
mouth), inserted the following under the heading 
“ Notes and News”:— 

“One of the most curious of historical enigmas has 
been that of the ‘Man with the Iron Mask,’ and it is 
claimed that a solution has at last been found for it. 
This singular personage, who was removed with such 
great precaution from Pignerol to the Bastille, and who 
was never seen by his gaolers without his mask, is now 
said to have been neither the Comte de Vermandois, nor 
Fouquet, nor Eustache Danger, nor Marshioli, nor, in- 
deed, any of the persons put forward by historians with 
more or less of plausibility. It has now been discovered that 
it was Vivien Labbe, Seigneur de Bulonde, Lieutenant- 
General in the King’s armies. This discovery has been 
made by M. le Commandant Bazeries, a French officer, 
who has found the key to the cipher in which Louis XVI. 
conducted his secret correspondence, On July 8, 1691, 
Louvois, the Minister for War, wrote to Catinat, Lieu- 
tenant-General in command of the army at Piedmont, 
a letter in cipher, the original of which has been pre- 
served, but which no one has up to now been able to 
decipher. Le Commandant Bazeries, however, claims 
that, by dint of much close application, and perhaps some 
intuition as well, he bas succeeded in translating it into 
ordinary language. The following, he says, is one 
passage in the letter: ‘It is not necessary that I should 
express to you with what great diepleasure his Majesty 
learned how M. de Bulonde, against your orders and 
without any necessity, took upon himself to raise the 
siege of Coni, since his Majesty knew better than any one 
else what the consequences would be, and also knows 
how great it is to our prejudice not to have taken this 
place, of which we ought to have endeavoured to become 
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His Majesty 


conducted to the citadel o > 
in a chamber 
liberty during the daytime 
to walk on the ramparts wearing & mask.” 
The Western Morning News gives no hint as to 
whence the narrative 80 circumstantially set out 
above is derived, and it would be interesting to 


ascertain if it be really a matter of fact or only & 


canard. Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I. 


Teignmouth, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sr. Crement’s Dar, Nov. 23.—I should be 
glad to know what customs are kept up on this 
day. St. Clement is the accredited patron saint of 
the blacksmiths ; and when I was a schoolboy at 
Welling, the other side of Shooter’s Hill, on the 
Dover Road—some time in the forties—the smiths 
of Woolwich dockyard and the neighbourhood 
were in the habit of coming round in the evening 
of this day in motley array, with fife and drum 
and torches, and succeeded in collecting in honour 
of Vulcan a good round sum, which, by nightfall, 
was dissipated in dedication to Bacchus. 
descriptive account of this ceremony—which gave 
intense delight to us lads—and correct in every 
detail, is given is Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book. 
The origin of St. Clement’s connexion with the 
smiths’ trade seems to be buried in as much 
obscurity as the death of the saint himself. Fos- 
broke, in his ‘ Encyclopedia of Antiquities,’ vol. i. 
p. 127, quoting the * Golden Legende,’ assigns the 
Papal crown and an anchor as the attribute of 
St. Clement, in commemoration of the saint having 
been drowned with an anchor tied about his neck ; 
and in vol. ii. p. 660 it is stated that on St. Cle- 
ment’s Day children were dressed up, and money 
begged at night for drink. Also on this day 
batters are said to hold their festival, and it is 
suggested that the material known 4s “ felt” 
derives its origin from the wool between the soles 


and sandals of St. Clement’s feet. 
Ropert WALTERS. 


Ware Priory. 


Jews, CHrisTiaNs, 4ND Georce IIL—At a 
meeting of the London School Board, in Novem- 
ber, a speaker on the question of allowing deno- 


minational religious instruction is reported to 

have said that he was reminded of a reply given i 
to George III. when the king asked, “ What is the 
best example, in a few words, 


M, de Bulonde arrested and | of the conversation. Can an 
f Pignerol, where his Majesty | nish the whole facts? Jou V 


the subject, time, place, and other circumstances 


reader kindly fur- 
. Boye, F.S.A. 


Gorpos or ERsKINE. — Alexander, 
third son of Alexander, third Earl of Huntly, had 
a grant from his father of the lands of Cluny, 
Aberdeenshire. His son, John Gordon of Cluny, 
had a daughter, who was the wife of John Erskine 
of Balhagardy (ancestor of Erskine of Pittodrie). 
I should much like to know the names and 
parentage of the wives of Alexander Gordon aud 
his son John, and also the name of Mrs. John 
Erskine. y. S. M. 


Eve”: “Latter Lammas.”—Can you 
tell me what are the meaning and derivation of 


“ Tib’s Eve”; also of “ Latter Lammas”? 
W. H. A. 
[For derivation of “ Lammas,” see 6 8, viii. 256.] 
H. OxBerry, comedian, son of Wil- 
liam Oxberry, died Feb. 29, 1852, aged forty-four. 
Where can I find particulars concerning him other 
than those supplied in the Theatrical Times, vol. ii.? 


How did he die? URBAN. 


Sarrno.—Wanted names of the earliest trans- 
lators of Sappho or of any fragment of her verses 
into English verse. Replies may be sent direct. 

Hersert Harpy. 
Earls Heaton, Dewsbury. 


Inish Metopy.-—Can you inform me of the 
name, and where I could procure or see a copy, of 
the old Irish melody on which Mr. Battison 
Haynes has founded the popular song ‘Off to 
Philadelphia ’ ! HIBERNIA. 


UNIVERSITY Graces.—Required reference to 
lists of graces before and after meat in use at the 
different Oxford and Cambridge colleges. If no 
such collections exist, I shall be much obliged by 
individual formulze. Please reply direct. 

C. E. 

8, Morrison Street, 8.W. 

ImaGEs IN Cuurcnes.—Was there any recog: 
nized rule or custom as to the position in a church 
of altars and images to various saints? A person 
is buried “ before the image of our Saviour” in & 
church dedicated to St. Mary. Was that image 
always in the same place in every church? For 


then it would be possible to find this grave. 
Anracur 


Wingeham, Dover. 


laws and taxes of the various nations in respec 
patents. I have searched the public library, and 
have asked several friends, but have not found 


The reply was, ‘* The Jews, your Majesty.” This 
seems so odd a story that I am curious to know 


what I require. There are plenty of books written 
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by patent agents, but they are of no use; at least, 
none I have seenis. L. B. Litter, F.R.MLS. 
Liverpool, 


Boerne Reeves.—Particulars, or references 
thereto, touching the life of Boleyne Reeves, the 
famous harpist, would much oblige. 

Cuas, Jas, Firer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Tue Centairccat Raitway.— Mr. James 
Payn refers to this in the Illustrated London 
News of Sept. 9. By one of those curious coin- 
cidences which so frequently occur, it happened 
that I was a few days before describing to some 
friends my own recollection of the railway as I 
saw it in the old Zoological Gardens at Liverpool 
in 1852 or thereabouts. Can any one tell me 
when and by whom the thing was invented, and 
when it was last exhibited? I ought to add that 
my friends would not believe in the possibility of 
the railway. And yet we accept history ‘, . 

C. C. B. 


Otyey.—In ‘The Last of the Barons,’ Lord 
Lytton makes frequent mention of a battle-field 
near Olney. Where was this place? It surely 
cannot have been the small town in North Buck- 
ingbamshire, afterwards so famous as the home of 
Cowper and Newton, and the birthplace of the 
‘Olney Hymns.’ Is there, or was there, another 
Olney ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor, 


Parton.—John Parton, who wrote a disin- 
genuous ‘ History of St. Giles’s,’ is known to bave 
been “‘ aided by a man of great talent and research.” 
Can anybody give me his name ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hateb, E. 


Bouttser.—Who was the father of the Rev. 
Charles Boultbee, presented to the rectory of 
Baxterley, co. Warwick, in 1832, by the Lord 
Chancellor? He died at Pinwell Cottage, near 
Atherstone, in the following year. I should feel 
obliged for any facts respecting the previous career 
of this clergyman, and for a copy of any monu- 
mental inscription that may be in existence at 
Baxterley or elsewhere. He was born, I believe, 
about 1783, and married Laura, sister of George, 
fourth Earl of Egremont. E, H. W. Dunkin. 

5, Therapia Road, Honor Oak, 8.E. 


Vipame.— What is, or was, the title of a Vidame’s 
wife ? O’ConNELL. 
Killarney. 


A Mrracotovs Fatt or Warat.—Hunting 
through a library the other day I happened upon 
an old black-letter volume with the following title- 
page :-— 

“A wonderful and straunge newes which happened in 
the Countye of Suffolke and Essex, the first of F 


ebruary, 


beeing Fryday, where it rayned Wheat, the space of six 
and seven miles compas: a notable example to put us in 
remembrance of the judgements of God, and a prepara- 
tiue, sent to moue us to speedy repentance. Written by 
William Auerell, student in Diuinitie. Imprinted at 
London for Edwarde White, dwelling at the little North 
doore of Paules church at the signe of the Gunne, 1583.” 

The author of this quaint little book first refers 
to divers marvellous occurrences which had taken 
place during former years, and then dwells with 
much detail on this fall of wheat from the sky. 
Men picked up wheat in “ gardens, in closes, and 
in yardes.” This fall, moreover, took place over 
an area of about six miles so (in Master Auerell’s 
opinion, at all events) there can be no doubt in the 
testimony of so many witnesses. I myself, how- 
ever, am sceptic enough to disbelieve this wonder- 
ful story. have a strong suspicion that the 
worthy “Student in Diuintie” was exceeding 
anxious to write a tract on ‘ Morality and Religion,’ 
and chose this “ tittle-tattle”’ as a convenient peg 
on which to hang his discourse, The little volume 
only consists of twenty pages, and but three of 
these are concerned with the wheat story; the rest 
is moralizing. It is rather curious to note that 
among the names subscribed as witnesses is that 
of “John Bull seruaunt to Justice Germaye.” I 
should be glad of any information as to other old 
books about this period which contain agricultural 
wonders of a similar kind. 

Herpert C. Fyre. 
80, Eleham Road, Kensington, W. 


Aw Earu’s Moynocram.—At Arundel House, 
Falbam, is an old Jeaden cistern on the front of 
which is an earl’s coronet and the date 1703, the 
year of the reconstruction of this house, originally 
a Tudor building. The monogram on the cistern 
appears to be composed of the letters J.C.L. ; it 
is just possible that there may also bea D. It is, 
of course, impossible to determine the correct 
order of the letters. I should be greatly obliged 
if any reader could suggest to me the name of the 
nobleman, living in 1703, to whom these initials 
could be assigned. Cuas. Jas. FErer. 


MacDonett or Giencarry. —Can any of your 
readers inform me where I can obtain the history 
of this clan prior to 1745? Here, in America, I 
have been unable to find any work bearing on the 
subject. My ancestors founded the town of Glen- 
garry, Ont., the latter part of the last century, 
coming, I suppose, direct from Scotland. Their 
descendants still constitute the chief population of 
the town and own the surrounding country. 

A. Masters-MacDovye tt. 


Otp SHozs THRowN aT Weppines: VIcTOR 
Hvuco,—The custom of throwing old shoes after a 
bride and bridegroom has several times been dis- 
cussed in‘ N. & Q.’ In‘ Les Misérables’ Victor 
Hugo, 4 propos of the marriage of Marius and 
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Cosette, writes as follows. With all reverence for 
the great poet and novelist, I doubt if the Duke of 
Marlborough has anything to do with the custom. 
What is the exact incident in Marlborough’s life 
to which Victor Hugo alludes ?— 

France ne pousse pas encore |'élégance jusqu’ a 
faire, comme la nobility anglaise, pleuvoir sur la caleche 
de poste des mariés une gréle de pantoufles éculées et de 
vieilles savates, en souvenir de Churchill, depuis Marl- 
borough, ou Malbrouck, aseailli le jour de son mariage 
par une colére de tante qui lui porta bonheur. Les 
savates et les pantouflee ne font point encore partie de 
nos célébrations nuptiales; mais patience, le bon goat 
continuant a se répandre, on y viendra,”—Partie v. 
livre vi. chap. 1. 

JonaTHan BovucaieEr. 


Sanpoate Castte: Hervey: Deverevx.— 
In ‘ Calendar State Papers, Domestic,’ vol. ccxxvi., 
1632, Dec. 1, John Philipot, Somerset Herald, 
who was a native of Folkestone, writes that the 
castles in the Ports (Cinque Ports) afford many 
precedents that such places can be served by 
deputy. John Hervey, the king’s footman, was 
Castle man at Sandgate. I shall be glad to learn 
more of this Hervey, whether of the family of Dr. 
William Harvey, of Folkestone; also the status 
of “King’s footman” and “Castle man.” In 
‘Calendar of Treasury Papers,’ 1690, June 21, 
there is a letter from Mr. Devereux, an officer at 
Sandgate Castle, on the coast of Kent, complain- 
ing of the want of officers, the export of wool, and 
the import of French goods, Any particulars of 
Devereux desired, also his rank; he may have been 
captain between the death of Sir Thomas Allin, 
Bart., 1685, and the appointment of Sir Basil 
Dixwell, Bart., 1694. R. J. Fynore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


Mains or Hoyovr To Queen Henrietta 
Maria.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly tell 
me if Mr. Peter Cunningham ever carried out the 
promise he made in Once a Week, January 31, 
1863, of giving an account of the Maids of Honour 
to Henrietta Maria ; or if any of bis notes on the 
subject are accessible ? D. TowssHEnpD. 


Tae Marre Cop at tae Coronation.—I find 
it stated that Mr. George Palmer, as the Master of 
the Mercers’ Company, attended the Lord Mayor 
in his office of Chief Butler at the coronation of 
George IV. on Jaly 19, 1821, “and carried the 
maple cup from the throne.” In the Times of 
July 20, 1821, I do not find any mention of this 
occurrence in the detailed account of the ceremony. 
Can any one explain the allusion to the maple cup? 

Grorce C. Boase. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8. W. 


“Tae Maw or Decemper.”—TI shall be obliged 
to any one who will send me a quotation for this 
phrase. It was not uncommon in the newspapers 
for some years after 1870 as a rendering of 


“l’homme de Décembre,” applied to the author of 
the coup d'état. J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Beplies, 
DE WARENNE FAMILY. 
(8 S. iv. 389, 473). 

Your correspondents do not notice that the late 
Prof. Freeman, in an article contributed by him 
to the English Historical Review of October, 1888, 
recanted the opinion éxpressed in his ‘ History of 
the Norman Conquest,’ that Gundrada, the wife of 
William de Warren, was the daughter of Matilda, 
wife of William the Conqueror. As the parentage 
of this lady has produced almost as much con- 
troversy as that of Amitia, wife of Sir Thomas 
Mainwaring, and is equally instructive to the 
genealogist as to the evidence he should admit in 
support of pedigrees, perhaps I may be allowed to 
give a short sketch of it. 

The opinion generally entertained that Gundrada 
was a daughter of William the Conqueror was 
principally based on the authority of a copy of the 
charter quoted by Mr. C. W. Cass, by which her 
husband William de Warren gave the Church of 
St. Pancras under the Castle of Lewis, “‘to God & 
St. Peter and the Abbot and Convent of Cluny 
for the benefit of his soul and for the soul of Gun- 
drada his Wife and for the sonl of King William 
and for the soul of Queen Matilda mother of his 
Wife”; and on the authority of another charter in 
which William the Conqueror is said to speak of 
Gundrada as his daughter; but about the year 
1846 Mr. Stapleton stated in the Archeological 
Journal that the words ‘‘my daughter” (jilia 
mee) in the last-mentioned charter were inserted 
in a later hand than the rest of the MS.; and that 
though this might have been done merely to pre- 
serve the original words, which were written over 
a fold in the deed, from becoming illegible, yet the 
words might be a forgery by some zealous monk 
who wished to add to the lustre of the foundress. 
He further maintained that even if the words filia 
mee were genuine, they might be employed to 
describe a step-daughter, which would be more 
consistent with the charter which spoke of Matilda 
the queen as her mother, but did not name William 
as her father; and this view would also account 
for the fact of Gundreda being described by con- 
temporary writers as sister to Gerbod, Earl of 
Chester, who undoubtedly was not a son of William 
the Conqueror; and Mr. Stapleton laid down the 
proposition that Matilda of Flanders, before her 
marriage with Duke William, had been married to 
Gerbod, advocate of St. Bertin, and had by him 
two children, Gerbod, Earl of Chester, and Gun- 
drada, wife to William de Warren. 

This view brought various suggestions in its 
train. The Papal prohibition of the marriage 
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between William and Matilda is generally sup- 
posed to have been grounded on the near relation- 
ship of the parties, but it has never been clearly 
shown how they came within the prohibited 
degrees. Now, it was said, might not the ecclesi- 
astical objection to the marriage be due not to any 
question of kindred, but to the fact that Matilda 
had a husband living, and the delay in the cele- 
bration of the marriage be caused by the difficulty of 
obtaining a divorce ?—while it was even suggested 
that the circumstances might explain, if not excuse, 
William’s very rough manner of wooing. Thus 
the matter rested until the publication of Free- 
man’s ‘Norman Conquest,’ the author of which, 
after an elaborate argument, came to the conclusion 
that Earl Gerbod and Gundrada were children of 
Matilda by a former marriage with Gerbod, the 
advocate of St. Bertin, but who he considered had 
died before the marriage with William; and he 
damped the romance with which Agnes Strickland 
and others have surrounded the bride of William 
the Conqueror by describing her as a “mature 
widow.” 

This verdict seemed final. But other inquirers 
had been at work, especially Mr. Chester Waters 
and Sir George Duckett, who obtained access to 
the original charter at Cluny, and found that in 
this no mention was made of any relationship 
between Gundrada and either the king or queen, 
while a more critical examination of the documents 
at Lewis raised considerable doubts as to their 
authenticity. 

The present state of the question is most abl 
stated in Mr. Freeman’s article in the English 
Historical Review to which reference has been made, 
and which concludes as follows :— 

“There is nothing to show that Gundrada was the 
daughter either of King William or of Queen Matilda; 
there is a great deal to show she was not. The little 
that we know of her comes to this, that she was the 
sister of Gerbod, Earl of Chester, that is, the daughter 
of the elder Gerbod, the advocate, and that she had a 
pedigree which in some way entitled her to be called 
‘stirps ducum,’ In any future edition of the ‘ History 
of the Norman Conquest’ I shall think it my duty to 
alter every passage which implies a belief in any part of 
the theory of Mr. Stapleton. I ought to have seen the 
force of the charter of Cluny when it was first printed, I 
ought perhaps without Mr. Watere’s help to have thought 
of the possibility of the documents in the Lewis Cartu- 
lary being forgeries. But I did not doso. By the joint 
help of Mr. Waters and Sir George Duckett, a piece of 
history, perhaps of no great importance in itself, but of 
some interest if only on account of the controversy 
which it has awakened, has been, we cannot exactly eay 
cleared up, but at any rate freed from a long-standing 
error. 

Apart from the historic question, this frank ad- 
mission of Prof. Freeman, ‘‘I ought to have seen 
the force of the charter of Cluny, but I did not,” 
seems worthy of being placed on record in the 
colamns of ‘N. & Q’- but its space will not permit 
of more thar a brief glance at a subject of still 


| wider interest which is involved, that of monkish 
forgeries. Dr. Jessopp states that the intense 
| esprit de corps of a convent of monks went beyond 
| anything we can conceive, and led to the forgeries 
| of charters, bulls, and instruments of all kinds for 
the glorification of the monastery. Although it is 
| feared this cannot be denied, it is well to bear in 

mind a remark of a learned writer, “that a marked 
| distinction was made in the scriptorium between 
| forging in support of traditional truth and forging 
| falsehoods ”; and this is illustrated by a statement 
in Palgrave’s ‘ History of Normandy,’ that the duty 
of the scribe was not supposed to be confined to 
the copying of documents, but he was expected to 
supplement them from his own knowledge and 
from other trustworthy sources of information. Pal- 
grave’s description of the compilation of a monastic 
chronicle is too long to be quoted here, buat tends 
to the belief that a sense of the vacancy which 
| would be left in the mind of a future reader after 
the traditionary knowledge which was then float- 
ing in the air, and served to fill in the gaps in the 
written account, should have evaporated, sometimes 
caused the monk to add details to the document 
_he was transcribing without the least intention of 
misleading the reader. 

After making every allowance, we are, however, 
| bound to admit “the ethics of the scriptorium to 
be inscrutable,” and a considerable substratum of 
truth to exist in Dr. Jessopp’s accusation ; but the 
subject is most instructive, not only in relation to 
the evidence on which genealogical inferences 
ehould be based, but as throwing light upon the 
inner character of the monks and of the institution 
of which they formed part. 

Geo. Rorrer Fietcuer, F.S.A. 
13, Clifford's Inn, 


Henry III., emperor, whose daughter married 
King Salomon of Hungary, could hardly have had 
a daughter, much less a granddaughter, old enough 
to have married Eadweard the outlaw. Henry was 
born 1017, and only married his first wife in 1036. 
Eadweard must have been at most a year older 
than Henry IIT. He was doubtless a baby when 
Canute sent him to Denmark, whence he was 
handed on to Hungary. His father, Eadmund 
Tronside, only married in 1015, and Eadweard was 
the second son. Moreover, it would have involved 
a rather curious question of consanguinity in the 
marriage of the daughter of Henry I. of England 
with Henry V.of Germany. Matilda (daughter of 
Maud of Scotland, daughter of Margaret, daughter 
of Eadweard and Agatha) would have been great- 

rand-daughter to her husband’s aunt. Would the 
hurch have allowed it ? 

Agatha might have been a daughter of Henry IT., 
the emperor who died in 1014. I did not know 
that he had children, but I have no authority to 
show he had not. Henry IJ. was the last of the 


family of Henry the Fowler. Henry III. was 
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from the Dukes of Franconia. They may have 
been related or not; I know not. A sister of 
Henry II., Gilla, married and converted St. 
Stephen, King of Hungary, who died 1058. A 
daughter of Henry III. married Salomon, King of 
Hungary, who died about 1100. So Agatha might, 
from date, have been related to either Henry II. or 
Henry III., and a consin of the Hungarian king. 
If she was niece of St. Stephen’s wife she was 
niece of Henry II. Henry II. had an uncle 
Bruno, the great archbishop. He might have had 
a brother Bruno ; but is there any evidence of it ? 
Henry III. had brothers, but they must have been 
younger than he was himself. 

To turn to another point. Was Gundrada de 
Warenne daughter of Queen Matilda? That she 
was not daughter of William the Conquerer is, I 
suppose, admitted fully. But that she was 
daughter of Queen Matilda seems to rest only on 
a charter by no means beyond doubt, only extant 
in a transcript of 1444, and not free from suspicion 
in its origin, as a substitution for an original con- 
fessedly lost. It is the so-called second Carta 
Fundationis of Lewes. 

That Gundrada was sister of Gherbod the 
Fleming is expressly stated by Orderic Vitalis, and 
that Gherbod and his sister were children of Ger- 
bod the advocate of St. Bertins seems very pro- 
bable, and that the elder Gerbod was first husband 
of Queen Matilda seems not improbable ; but it 
does not follow that Gundrada was her daughter. 
Gerbod might have had another and earlier wife if 
she was earlier. 

An argument by Mr. Chester Waters in the 
Archeological Journal, 1884, seems to throw very 
considerable doubt on the slenderly supported 
theory. His argument is shortly this. hen a 
marriage was proposed between Will de Warenne 
the second and a daughter of Henry I., Anselm 
wrote a strong letter of remonstrance to the king, 
inasmuch, he says, as that ‘‘ipse et filia vestra ex 
una parte sint cognati in quarta generatione et ex 
altera in sexta.” The great-grandmother of the 
bridegroom elect was the sister of the mother of 
the great-great-grandmother of the proposed bride. 
If the brid m’s mother had been the daughter 
of the grandmother of the bride—that ir, her own 
aunt—it seems clear Anselm must have known it 
and would not have passed over a relationship 
which would have made bis case so vastly stronger. 

Tsomas 

Aston Clinton, 


The difficulty of killing an historical fiction 
is proverbial. The story that Gundrada, wife 
of William de Warenne, the Domesday Lord 
of Lewes, was one of the daughters of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, was based on the fact that 
in King William’s grant of a manor to Lewes 
Priory the words “ filix mee” have been inter- 
polated by a modern hand above the name of Gun- 


dred, and this for a long time convinced the 
majority of genealogists, but is now all but univer- 
sally discredited. In 1846 a new theory was 
started—namely, that Gundred was the daughter 
of the Conqueror’s wife by a person named Gher- 
bod, and though the arguments in its support were 
apparently demolished by Mr. W. H. Blaauw in 
Archeologia (xxxii. 108), they were subsequently 
adopted by Mr. Freeman in his great historical 
work, Their complete annihilation, however, was 
accomplished by Mr. E. Chester Waters in the 
Journal of the Archeological Institute (xli. 300), 
and it is really surprising to find persons still 
speaking of a matter as “quite certain” and 
“clearly shown,” when the only evidence in its 
favour is a fifteenth century transcript of a sup- 
posititious charter of the eleventh century. 
J. Latimer. 

Bristol, 

I have seen a pedigree, verified by the late 
Ulster, in which Agatha, mother of Edgar Atheling, 
is described as “‘daughter of Jaroslaf I., called 
Ladislas, or George, Duke of Russia.” What 
authority may there be for this supposition ? 
Jaroslaf is said to have given his daughter Anna in 
marriage to Henry I. of France. 

I desire to thank some correspondents for kindly 
communicating valuable information on the subject 
of my queries to me directly. 

§. Kine, Bart. 

Corrard, Lisbellaw. 


Ituecitimate Stuarts (8 §, iv. 346).—Ono 
the north side of the chancel of the retired church 
of Navestock, in Essex, is a mural monument to 
the memory of Henrietta Baroness Waldegrave, 
daughter of James II. by Arabella Churchill, and 
underneath are the arms, Waldegrave, Arg. and 
gules, impaling the royal arms of England, ensigned 
by a baton sinister, the mark of bastardy. On 
a reference to Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ under ‘‘ Walde- 
grave,” it is stated that Henry, first Baron Walde- 
grave, married Henrietta, natural daughter of 
King James II. by Mrs. Arabella Charchill, 
sister of John, Duke of Marlborough, by whom 
he had two sons,and a daughter Arabella, who 
took the veil. His lordship withdrew into France 
at the Revolution, and, dying at Paris in 1689, 
was succeeded by his elder son. 

It may be that Arabella Waldegrave is the lady 
of whom your correspondent is speaking on p. 346 
as dying in 1704, as she would be a niece of John, 
Duke of Marlborough. On a reference to ‘‘ Marl- 
borough,” in the same work, I find it stated that :— 

*¢ Arabella Churchill had three children by James II.» 
James FitzJames, Duke of Berwick [killed at the siege 
of Philipsburgh in 1734), Henry FitzJames, created b 
his father Duke of Albemarle, and Henrietta, marri 
to Lord Waldegrave. She afterwards remarried Col. 
Charles Godfrey, and died in 1714, leaving by him two 
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daughters, Charlotte Godfrey, married to Lord Falmouth, 
and Elizabeth Godfrey, married to Edmund Dunch, Esq.” 

Macaulay, in his ‘ History of England,’ speaks 
of Arabella Churchill, the mistress of James II., 
in disparaging terms. ‘‘ He had soon, to the great 
diversion of the whole Court, been drawn away from 
his plain consort to a plainer mistress Arabella 
Churchill.” She in her turn was superseded by 
one still plainer, CatherineSedley. On the authority 
of the same historian, “ her form was lean, her 
countenance haggard. Charles, though he liked 
her conversation, laughed at her ugliness, and said 
that the priests must have recommended her to his 
brother by way of penance” (chap. vi.). She was 
created Countess of Dorchester, and perbaps there 
might be some difference of opinion in regard to 
her personal attractions, for Dr. Johnson observes, 
in his ‘ Vanity of Haman Wishes ’:— 

E’en Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring, 

And Sedley cursed the form that pleased a king. 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Mr. Atcer will find much information about 
these two ladies in‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. ii, iii, and 
5™ §. iv., v., passim. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Gotr (8 §. iv. 87, 178, 272, 297, 338, 378, 
415).—I am an Englishman, and was educated in 
England, but for the last thirty-three years—more 
than half of my life—I have resided in Scotland. 
The general drift of the replies leads me to the 
conclusion that the English ear, even after long 
acquaintance with Scottish pronunciation, retains 
an appreciation of the sound of / in other words 
than golf. To me the word golf, as I hear 
gentlemen pronounce it, suggests a “ suspicion” of 
the J; not so strong, indeed, as in gulp, but much 
stronger than in calf or half. Golf pronounced 
goaf (as loaf) or gowf (as howff') need not be dis- 
cussed; but the impression made on my ear by 
the word when uttered by educated and refined 
Scotsmen is certainly not goff, which an English- 
man would pronounce as in cough or scoff. I find 
the pronunciation is given golf by Chambers, 
Nuttall, Ogilvie, and others. Scotsmen need 
not suppose that all Englishmen exaggerate the / 
sound in this word, though some provincials may 
do so; on the other hand, I do not think that all 
of those who have ridiculed the idea of a sounded 
lin the word recognize that the power of the sound 
has a distinct influence on an English ear. A 
learned and thoroughly Scottish friend, while 
lately assuring me that the / was not sounded, 
when he gave me the ‘‘ correct pronunciation,” 
forget to leave it out; or, at least, his Scottish 
tongue may not have uttered a Scottish 7, but my 
English ears heard an English 1. If Scotsmen 
succeed (in print) in persuading Englishmen that 
the J in the word may as well not be there at all, 


they must not grumble if they find it pronounced 
quite unlike anything they have been used to. 
A. W. Corvetivs Hatrey. 
Alloa, 


May I crave space for a word or two in reply to 
my critics, and I have done? The discussion over 
this word has very clearly proved the truth of my 
assertion (ante, p. 338) that its pronunciation is 
unsettled, and that, even north of the Tweed, 
there is by no means complete uniformity. In 
England, among educated men—non-players would 
naturally form the vast majority—the sound of 
this word is most certainly golf, in “all its phonetic 
nakedness,” as Mr. Inctesy puts it. With all 
due respect to your Scotch readers, I see no reason 
why Englishmen should give way in the case of a 
word which is now as common to the south of the 
Border as to the north. Mr. J. P. Owen’s note 
is far too discursive to admit of reply within 
reasonable space. After a pretty careful study of 
phonetics, I must say that I fail to see why 
“variety” is preferable to “uniformity” in the 
matter of the sound of English words. 

The discussion has led us wide of the question 
originally asked by Pror. Artwett at p. 87. 
should much like to see an answer to it by some 
of your American correspondents. 

Cuas. Jas. Fire. 


Srr Hersert Maxwett may well be surprised 
at Mr. Hatwen’s extraordinary statement. No 
educated golfer in Scotland ever pronounces the 
word except as goff. I have in my possession a 
volume entitled ‘Carminum Rarioram Macaroni- 
corum Delectus in usum Ludorum Apollinariam,’ 
published as a second edition in Edinburgh in 
1813. In the preface the Ludi Apollinares are 
described as ‘‘ Goffing, Bowling, Swimming.” On 
p. 138 there is a ‘Song in Praise of Gowfing,’ 
composed for the Blackheath Club, of which Mr. 
Wanrn’s “ old Scotch gentleman” was probably at 
the time a member. If time has justified the 
author’s prediction, it has surely also amply justi- 
fied his orthoepy. Here is the first verse of the 
song :— 

Of rural diversions, too long has the chace 

All the honours usurp’d, and assum'd the chief place ; 
But Truth bids the Muse henceforward proclaim, 

That Gowf, first of sports, shall stand foremost in fame. 
I have played the game for more than twenty 
years, and often with “educated persons,” and 
have invariably found that the man who “ foozles” 
the word by obtruding the / likewise ‘‘ foozles” 
the game, and makes even the most patient partner 
wish he would go off. G. S. M. 


I would, with more than thirty-five years’ expe- 
rience, make the assertion that no one who knows 
anything of the game pronounces it otherwise than 
goff, with the exception of caddies and nine-tenths 
of the professionals, who pronounce the word gouf 
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(bard). I have heard old Tom Morris, the prince 
of professionals, then at Prestwich, pronounce it 
gouf many a time. G. A. R. 


No real player of the game doubts that its name 
is pronounced goff. The word is so spelt in Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes’s ‘ Autobiography,’ under the 
year 1612. When recording the death of Prince 
Henry, son of James I., on Nov. 6, 1611, D’Ewes 
says of him :— 

“ He was a prince rather addicted to martial studies 
and exercises, than to goff, tennis, or other boys’ play.”’ 
—I, 48 (1845). 

The definition of the game by Halliwell, who edits 
the work, will match some of his other amusing 
ones. Goff is “‘a game played with a 

Oe 


Extracts from Scots Acts of Parliament :— 

“ That na man play at the Fute Ball under the paine 
of Fiftie schillings,”—King James I., May 1424. 

** That the Fute-Ball and Golfe be utterly cryed down 
and not to be used.”—King James II., March, 1457. 

“That the Fute Ball and Golfe be abused in time 
coming.” —King James III., May, 1474. 

“That in na place of the Realme there be used Fute 
Ball, Golfe or either sik unprofitable sportes.”—King 
James IV., May, 1491. 

W. Murray. 


Girvan. 

Some of the correspondents who have written 
on this subject might peruse with advantage the 
volume devoted to the theory and practice of golf 
in the “ Badminton Library” series. Much curious 
information is therein contained relating to the 


history, etymology, and literature of the game. 
GUALTERULUS. 


“ Je N’EN VOIS PAS LA N&cessiT&” (8" §. ii. 347, 
455).—La boutade a également été attribuée au 
Régent, en réponse aux traitants accusés de con- 
cussion. Au fond, ce n’est que la réédition d’un 
mot de Tertullien qu’on trouvera dans son ‘ Liber 
de idololatria,’ ch. v. (et non chap. xiv. comme on 
le dit quelquefois). Aux yeux de I’illustre docteur, 
fabriquer des idoles était chose aussi criminelle 
que de les adorer. Imaginant donc qu’un statuaire 
lui objecte cette raison spécieuse que son métier 
est d’en faire et qu’il n’a point d’autres moyens 
d'existence, il lui repond: “ Eh quoi! mon ami, 
est-il nécessaire que tu vives?” “ Plané impensius 
respondebimus ad excusationes hujusmodi artificum 
quos nunquam in domum Dei admitti oportet, si 
quis eam disciplinam norit. Jam illa objici solita 
vox: Non habeo aliquid quo vivam. Districtius 
repercuti potest, Vivere ergo habes ?” 

On peut aussi en rapprocher, mais pour la forme 
seulement, ce mot de Pompée qui nous a été con- 
servé par Plutarque (‘Regum et imperatoram 
apophthegmata,’ Pompeius, 12). Dans une grande 
occasion Pompée demandait 4 s’embarquer au 


hésitait A mettre A la voile. Alors, s’élangant sur 
son navire, Pompée ordonna qu’on levat l’ancre, en 
s’écriant : “Il faut partir, mais il n’est pas néces- 
saire de vivre. IlAciv dvayxaly, ovK dvay- 
xa(y ” (‘ Platarchi scripta moralia, graecé et latine,’ 
Parisiis, Didot, 1868, tom. i. p. 248). 

Massoy. 


Kixc Caartes anp THE 1642 Prayer Boor 
(8™ S. iv. 428)—If 1642 be not a misprint for 
1662, the copies seen by Mz. WHEELER and Mr. 
Melville (very possibly one and the same) must be 
made-up copies, with the calendar of 1662 or later 
inserted. There is no other possible way of explain- 
ing the fact stated. This might be easily detected 
by collation with other later copies. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Is it necessary to suppose that this is anything 
else than a blunder by the printer. Errors of 


dates are not uncommon in old title-pages. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Sir Francis Pace (1661-1741), Justice or 
tHE Kine’s Bencu (8" iv. 68, 275).—Perhaps 
it may be worth observing that Bloxham, the 
birthplace of this judge, is only a few miles distant 
from Steeple Aston—in which church he is 
buried—a benefice in the gift of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and situated close to the Banbury Road. 
Unless I am very much mistaken, Hogarth has de- 
picted this “ hanging judge” in one or two of his 
famous paintings. 

I can remember a very old correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.,’ whose reading took a peculiar turn, 
and who was well versed in local antiquities, the 
late William Wing, showing me the monument 
of Judge Page in Steeple Aston Church. It was 
on the north side of the altar; and he told me that 
when the church was undergoing restoration he 
had entered the vault and seen his leaden coffin. 
The toes of the judge’s shoes in his effigy had 
been cut square, and my cicerone imagined that 
the points had been broken off by some one; 
but I informed him that such was the usual 
fashion in the reign of George II., and hence the 
term “Squaretoes” as applied to fathers and 
guardians in those days. Tn ‘ Humphry Clinker’ 
Jeremy Melford speaks of his uncle, honest Mat- 
thew Bramble, as “ Squaretoes.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Rev. Lewis S. iv. 388).—The follow- 
ing entry in the Catalogue of Additional MSS., 
British Museum, may assist Knower. No. 28,651. 
“ Some Account of the Life of the Rev. Mr. John 
Lewis, Rector of Eastbridge, in Romney Marsh,” 
&ec., “ written in the year 1738,” with continuation 
to near the time of his death, in January, 1746/7, 


milieu d’an orage affreux, tandis que son pilote 


written by himself, and transcribed from his MS., 
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then in the possession of Joseph Ames, F.R.S., by 
order of Sir Peter Thompson, Knt., in 1752. At 
the end, f. 46, is “A Catalogue of Mr. Lewis’s 
Manuscripts, sold by Mr. Langford of Covent 
Garder, December, 1749,” paper folio. At the 
sale of the Phillipps library (Sotheby, June 20, 
1893), lot 405 comprised “Lewis Manuscript 
Collections, a collection of Books and Papers, MS., 
1728, in the handwriting of John Lewis.” A list 
of these is given in the sale catalogue, p. 76. 


Museum and Public Library, Maidstone. 


The useful but unfashionable Chalmers gives a 
long account of this vir sobriuset bonus predicator, 
—as Archbishop Wake called him—an account 
which Mr. J. R. Smith bas followed very closely. 
It is there stated that he ‘left a great many 
manuscripts, some of which are still in public or 
private libraries,” and a note refers to authorities 
which say where these MSS. are to be found. 

Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


GreexsuitH, or Steerte Grance, Dersy- 
SHIRE (8 §S, iv. 148).—There do not appear to be 
printed or MS. pedigrees existing of either the 
Greensmiths or the Partridges, but T. S. may be 
glad of the following curious extract from the 
Gent. Mag. :— 

“On June 7, 1796, died at Nottingham suddenly Mr. 
8. Greensmith. The circumstances attending his dis- 
solution were very awful; he got out of his bed early in 
the morning, went down in his shirt to the door next the 
street, and called out aloud to the neighbours that his 
hour was come, went upstairs again and expired in a few 
minutes afterwards.” 

7 the way, is T. S. aware that Herbert Green- 
smith, of the Priory, co. Derby, Esq., served the 
office of High Sheriff, 1785 ? 

C. E. 

8, Morrison Street, 8. W. 


Sin Epwarp Frewew (8* §S. iv. 307, 412).— 
Might I ask Mr. Rapcuirre if he would be so 
good as to communicate to me (direct, if he 
eee avy further information touching the 

olverstones, of Fulham, or refer me to any 
source whence I could obtain such? I find, from 
the records of the manor in the possession of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, that three or four 
members of the Frewen family held land in Fal- 
ham on the usual tenure of leases for lives, but 
nowhere can I trace the Claybroke House pro- 
perty in ee = the family. Was this 
property actually a ion of the vy fae 
of John Wolverstons ? Cuas. Jas. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Posuic Execution or iv. 404). 
—The note on this subject by Mz. Pzacocg calls 
to my remembrance the following: Ona bright sum- 
mer day in 1825 I was walking with my on 


the road leading from Cashel—the cathedral city 
in Tipperary—towards Clonmel, the assize town, 
when we met a glittering procession, consisting of 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, and in the centre 
of the body of infantry were two carts—flat, with 
sides about six inches high—and on each cart 
were three dead men with white caps over their 
faces. They bad been hanged that morning, and 
their bodies were being taken to the county 
hospital at Cashel for dissection. I cannot say 
what effect was produced on the peasants along 
these twelve miles of road, but that produced 
on me was one of terror never forgotten. 


Hanaine iv. 447).—In the 
* Percy Anecdotes,’ under the head of “ Travelling,” 
the anecdote required by Nemo is quoted from 
“A writer of a modern book of travels,” and is 
entitled ‘Proof of Civilization.’ Thus it con- 
cludes :— 

“ After having walked eleven hours without having 
traced the print of a human foot, to my great comfort 
and delight, I saw a man banging upon a gibbet; my 
pleasure at the cheering prospect was inexpressible, for 
it convinced me that I was in a civilized country.” 


Ricaarp WELFoRD. 


This relates to a real incident in Sir Francis 
Drake’s voyage (circa 1577). It occurred some- 
where on the coast of Patagonia: “ Where they 
were much comforted by finding a gibbet standing, 
a proof that Christian people had been there before 
them.” The unconscious irony is fine. I do not 
wonder at Nemo overhauling Swift for it. It was 
during Drake’s stay there (if I remember rightly) 
that Doughty’s trial and execution took please. 

G. T. SHersory. 

Twickenham, 


Jacopite Verses (8 §S. iv. 466).—AsTaRTE is 
mistaken in writing of the punishment of Mr. 
Matthew Fern as “a heavy penalty for a slight 
breach of decorum.” On the contrary, the asso- 
ciating the reigning monarch (George II.) with 
“turnips,” or calling him a “ turnip-hougher” 
(turnip hoer) was, according to the intention and 
popular understanding of the phrase, about as 
great an insult as could be launched at a gentle- 
man who, being a king, could not, as the custom 
then was, defend himself with the fist, the cane, or 
the pistol, as any one of his subjects could, and, 
let us hope, would have done. The Jacobites 
were, during the reign of the first two Georges, 
accustomed to revenge themselves for the accession 
of the House of Hanover by speaking of that elec- 
torate, a conspicuously toral country, as a 
“ turnip-garden,” and King George’s people as 
turnips, or hoers of turnips. Thus we have, in the 
British Museum Satirical Print, No. 2578, ‘ The 
H—r T—p Man come again’ (‘The Hanover 
Turnip Man come again’), the design of which 
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shows William Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, 
on that military exercising und called the 
Parade, which is behind the Horse Guards, and 
accompanied by a cartful of turnips, drawn by 
three miserable horses. He is trying to sell the 
roots, while George II., from a window of his 
palace, orders the vendor to do so freely, to pay 
for which he would “sweep the Treasury clean.” 
The design refers to the hiring of Hanoverians 
(subjects to King George’s continental crown) as 
auxiliaries to oppose the Jacobites in case of their 
attempting to back, in arms, the cause of the 
Stuarte. A considerable number of these troops 
had been retained in this country for the purpose 
many years before the publication of the print in 
1742, and all the cunning ‘‘old Parliamentary 
hands” of the period were bent on getting rid of 
them in order to facilitate a repetition of the 
daring raid from Scotland in 1715. The “ March 
to Derby” in 1745, so soon after the print in 
— was published, illustrated the wisdom of 

e retention, and caused the rapid gathering of 
troops from the Continent to oppose the invaders. 
Hanover was always thus called ‘‘the turnip gar- 
den,” and Sands, Lord Perceval, was then a chief 
minister of State, hence he appears leading the 
turnip-laden cart. In the policy thus satirized 
Sir R. Walpole energetically supported him. The 
hiring of troops was debated in the House of 
Commons during a long and passionate sitting, 
when 260 members outvoted the 193 who wanted 
the Hanoverians sent away, and Pulteney was on 
the same side with Walpole and Sands. To sell 
the turnips was, of course, to hire the troops. 
This will explain the difficult lines in the jingling 
verses ASTARTE quotes, as well as the motive of 
the chastisement Mr. Matthew Fern ——. 


“THE STONE THAT LOVETH IRON”: PaRa- 
ceLsus §S. iv. 221, 310).—I should be glad 
to know on what authority C. C. B. bases his 
opinion that Paracelsus ‘‘ was, according to his 
light, as honest a servant of Madam How and 

y Why as any modern scientist.” My read- 

represents him as a debauched, impudent 
quack, with such a profound belief in his own 
wisdom, unaided by study, as would be fatal to 
progress in natural knowledge. He does not seem 
to have had any regular education or any training 
for the art of medicine which he professed. He 
wandered from one country to another, gathering 
up what he called knowledge from miners, 
physician, quacks, conjurors, and old women. 

e professed to have discovered the philosopher's 
stone, and the elixir vite, and by the latter to be 
able to prolong the life of man to the age of 
Methuselab. He effected several reforms in 
pharmacy, and on his return to Germany per- 
formed some remarkable cures, mitigated, how- 
ever, by some equally remarkable failures. In 


1526 he was elected to the chair of physic and 


surgery in the University of Basle. He com- 
menced his course of lectures by lighting sulphur 
in a brazier, and burning the works of Galen and 
Avicenna, and consigning these two physicians to 
the lower regions, assuring his auditors that the 
latchets of his shoes were more instructed than 
they; that all the universities united had not as 
much knowledge as was contained in his own 
beard, and that the hairs on his neck were better 
informed than all the writers that ever existed ; in 
short, that he alone was the legitimate monarch of 
medicine, whom all nations were bound to follow. 

But the new professor soon made it evident that 
he was only a boastful quack. In less than a 

ear the jargon of bis lectures and his debauched 
ife had driven away his pupils. He was often 
half drunk when he appeared at the lecture table, 
and in this condition also he often dictated to his 
secretaries. When called upon to visit the sick, 
he drenched himself with wine. He went to bed 
without changing his clothes, and he sometimes 
spent the nigbt with peasants in pothouses, and in 
the morning might have been taken for an idiot. 
He resumed his wandering life in 1527, and died 
in 1541 at the age of forty-eight. 

If the reader desires to know more of Para- 

celsus, he is referred to the fourth chapter of the 
‘ History of Chemistry,’ by Dr. Thomas Thomson 
F.R.S., &c., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow (second ed., 1830). After an 
account of the writings and opinions of Paracelsus 
the author remarks that,— 
“it will be evident to the reader that he was both a 
fanatic and an impostor, and that hie theory (if such a 
name can be given to the reveries of a drunkard) con- 
sisted in uniting medicine with the doctrines of the 
Cabala,” 

As a short specimen of his art, the following may 
be quoted :— 

‘The polygonum persicaria is an infallible specific 
against all the effects of magic, The method of using it 
is to apply it to the suffering part, and then to bury it in 
the earth. It draws out the malignant spirits like a 
magnet, and it is buried to prevent these malignant 
spirits from making their escape.” 

Paracelsus had a good many names, one of 
which was “ Bombast.” 

C. Tomusson, F.R.S. 

Highgate, N. 


Go.tpsmita’s Lumpkin S. iv. 388).— 
A mural tablet to the memory of Antony Lump- 
kin, Esq., was to be seen affixed to the wall of the 
north aisle of Leverington Church, near Wisbech, 
when I visited it some thirty years ago. It is 
probably there still, unless the foolish and repre- 
hensible mania for removing memorials which do 
not accord with the taste of the church restorer of 
the day, from the ravages of which few parts 
of England have escaped, has invaded the Isle 
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of Ely. Your correspondent must pardon me for 
reminding him that Tony Lumpkin belongs to 
Goldsmith’s ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ not to his 
*Good- Natured Man.’ The former play was 
written in 1771 and first performed in 1773, the 
appearance of ‘The Good-Natured Man’ having 
preceded it by five years. Epmcnp VENABLES. 


Mr. Saypers writes ‘The Good-Natured Man’ 
in mistake for ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ giving, 
however, the date of the latter play. ‘‘ Lumpkin” 
is a pretty obvious coinage for such a lout as 
Master Tony. ‘‘ Lumbkin,” as a surname, occurs 
in Mr. Bowditch’s book (‘ Suffolk — + 


For some account of the Lumpkin family of 
Leverington and the local tradition of Goldsmith’s 
connexion with the place, see Fenland Notes and 
Queries, ii. 169, 188. W. D. Sweetixe. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Here follow copies of entries in the register of 
Kirkby-on-Bain, in this county. ‘‘ Tumby-Wood- 
side” is in the parish of Kirkby-on-Bain. 

“ John Lumpkin the sonn of Antony Lumpkin and 
7. wife was baptized the 26 day of February, 


“ Antony Lumking the son of Antony Lumking and 
Mary his wife of Tumbie Woodside was baptized the 
14% of October 1638.” 

“ Mary the daughter of Antony Lumpkin and Mary 
his wife of Tumby Woodside was baptised Feb 13 1639.” 

“ Bridget daughter of Antony Lumpkin and Mary his 
wife of Tumby Woodside baptized Dec 26 1646.” 

“ An [sic] daughter of John Lumpkin and of Dorothy 
his wife was baptized November 18" 1658,” 

“ Anthony the son of Anthony Lumkin and Mary his 
wife baptized November 11 1662 " 

Three generations of “Tony Lumpkins”! 
They could only have been small farmers or cot- 

rs. No “‘gentleman” could live by Tamby 

oodside. It is well known to me. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“ Gincuam” (8 S, iv. 386).—This word may be 
derived from Guingamp, in Brittany, but it seems 
desirable that evidence should first be given as to 
when the word first makes its appearance in Eng- 
lish, and also as to the earliest date when the 
material so called was manufactured at Guingamp. 
‘The Drapers’ Dictionary’ states that ‘‘ the name 
was introduced with the cloth from India, and the 
manufacture was first started in Glasgow, the seat 
of the gingham trade, in 1786. Carlisle was also 
at one time noted for its ginghams.” This seems 
a categorical statement, the truth of which, how- 
ever, I can neither corroborate nor refute. 

F. C. Binxneck Terry. 


“ Gingham ” or “ gyngham,” we learn, is the old 
English spelling of the town of Guingamp, in 
Brittany. How things go roundand round! My 
old “gingham” (umbrella) is, in derision, on 


account of its ungainly proportions, dubbed “a 
gamp,” of course in compliment to Mistress G. of 
that ilk. Did Dickens, I wonder, evolve or ex- 
tract the name of that famous lady from the ori- 
ginal Guingamp, and give her a “ gingham proper 
vert” (blazon doubtful) on her escutcheon, as in 
duty bound ? R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Tae (8 S. iv. 409).—Cornelius a 
Lapide, on Genesis ix. 13, states the earlier writer 
from whom Ralph Higden took his statement 
respecting the rainbow. But he gives no en- 
couragement for further research. He observes : 

“ Nota Quarto, Auctor ‘ Historiz Scholastica ' in libr. 
Gen. cap. xxxv.: ‘Tradunt,’ inquit, ‘Sancti, quod 
quadraginta annis ante diem judicii, non videbitur arcus 
celestis’; quia scilicet tunc summa erit siccitas, qua 
mundus preparabitur ad conflagrationem, que fiet sub 
diem judicii, Sed hac traditio frivola et falsa est, 
falsoque attribuitur sanctis Patribus. Si enim tanta 
tune foret siccitas, hominee, animalia et plantw ex ea 
interirent, cujus contrarium nos docet Christus, Mat- 
thei xxiv. 35.” 

The author of the ‘ Historia Scholastica’ was 
Petrus Comestor, who died in a.p. 1198—thatis, 169 
years before the chronicler. Jeremy Taylor also 
refers to this in vol. viii. p. 150, as from Comestor, 
where, too, the exact reference is to ‘ Historia Libri 
Genesis,’ cap. xxxv. Ep. MarsHALL. 


Bartholomew Anglicus quotes this story :— 

“ As Beda eaith, and the Master of Histories, 40 years 
to fore the doom the rainbow shall not be seen, and that 
shall be token of drying, and of default of elements.”— 
‘De Prop. Rerum,’ xi. 5, 

I give the extract in ‘ Mediseval Lore.’ 
Rosert 

Modern School, Bedford. 


Luyco: Luncueon §, iv, 464). My 
experience with regard to these words is similar to 
that of Com. Enor. “Lunch” is, I understand, the 
older form ; it has the first place in some of the 
older dictionaries ; and among “‘ the masses” it is 
almost universally used. Its original meaning is 
“a lump”; and it is curious that in some parts of 
the country (in South Notts, for instance), clunch 
and cluncheon (most frequently the latter) are still 
used in this sense. “ A huge cluncheon of bread” 
it an expression I have frequently heard. This is 
not noted in Halliwell. C. C. B. 


I do not know which of these is now the 
** genteel” word ; but it seems to me a question 
hardly worth discussing, the one being just as bad 
as the other ; or perhaps, if we must have one, the 
preference may given to the latter, as being 
nearer to the orginal nuncheon, of which it is 
evidently a mere corruption. Various theories 


about the origin of nuncheon have been propounded, 
but the only rational one, I think, is that offered 
by Pror. Skeat(‘N. & Q.,’5"S. iv. 367). As for 
“ Junch,” it is obviously an abbreviation of luncheon. 
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Query, When did the change of the initial conso- 
nant first appear? Butler, who died in 1680, is the 
latest authority I can call to mind for nwrcheon : 
When laying by their swords and truncheons, 
They took their breakfasts or their nuncheons. 
* Hudibras,’ I. i. 345-6. 


Fr. Norcare. 


(8 iv. 388, 433).— 
A brief memoir of the Rev. Joseph Nightingale, 
“a native of Chawbert in Lancashire, and formerly 
a Wesleyan Minister in the town of Macclesfield,” 
is preserved in Gent. Mag., December, 1824, 
vol. xciv. pt. ii. p. 568. Mr. Nightingale, who 
appears latterly to have seceded from the Wesleyan 
Society to become a Unitarian, died on Aug. 9, 
1824, in his forty-ninth year, and was interred in 
Bunhill Fields Burial-ground. 

Daniet Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Hott = Hitt iv. 348, 392),—Pror. 
Sxeat suggests that the use of holt as meaning 
“ hill” may have arisen from popular etymology. 
May I be permitted to suggest that this usage is 
probably due to the circumstance that small planta- 
tions of trees are frequently placed on pieces of 
rising ground, which, though hardly entitled to the 
name of hills, yet stand out distinct from the sur- 
rounding land? This being granted, it is easy to 
see how the plantation and hill—if we may so call 
it—might come to be identified, and bear the com- 
mon name of holt. In Miss Baker’s ‘Glossary of 
Northamptonshire Words and Phrases’ there is 
given, s. “holt,” asa second meaning, “a small 
wooded hill ; which exactly corresponds with the 
situation of Holt, the seat of the Nevilles in Lei- 
cestershire, and of two noted fox-covers in the 
same county, Walton-Holt and Shankton- Holt; 
and in this county we have Dedford - Holt.” 
Brockett, in his ‘Glossary of North - Country 
Words,’ explains holt as “a peaked hill covered 
with wood. Sax. holt, lucus.” 

F. Terry, 


In South Lincolnshire, or, to be more exact, 
near the foot of Harrowby Hill, in the neighbour- 
hood of Grantham, there is a small wooded penin- 
sula called “Cherry Holt,” despite the fact that 
no trees of such nature are to be found within 
that moat or ditch protected plot of yround. Its 
raison d'étre is a matter for conjecture. It has 
been suggested that it was sometime used as a fold 
for stock ; and some one has indulged in the sup- 
position that the name Cherry Holt may have had 
the original meaning of Shire Holt, and have been 
the spot where the County Council of a former 
age assembled. Sr. 


Pror. Skeat says, at the latter reference, that 
“the interpretation of holt as ‘hill’ is probably 
modern.” It is over a hundred years old, as 


> 


appears by the glossary to Percy’s ‘ Reliques. 
When we meet with ‘‘holtes hore” in the ‘ Ro- 
maunt of the Rose’ (Aldine ed. 6998), we have the 
original French bocages to guide us to the meaning, 
if we knew no more about it. But Percy met with 
the following lines in ‘ Robin and Makyne’:— 

Makyne went hameward blyth enough 

Outowre the holtis hair. 

Bocages are not meant here any more than in the 
* Heir of Linne,’ part ii. :-— 

Away then hyed the heire of Linne 

Oer bill and holt, and moore and fenne. 

One does not hasten over a wood. For Percy, 
therefore, holtis hair are “ hoar hills.” 

The interpretation Aill does not seem to me, as 
it does to Pror. Sxeat, to have arisen from 
popular etymology. Hills are often covered with 
trees more or less. Pror. SkEAT says “ you can- 
not burn hills.” True, but you may burn what is 
on them ; and I see that he himself, in the third 
series of his ‘Specimens,’ thus explains “ holtes 
hore,” occurring in Malory’s ‘Morte Darthur’ 
xxi, cap. v.): holtes, wooded hills”; “‘hore, 
hoary.” If wooded hills were called holts, would 
not the continuance of the name when the trees 
were removed be due to ignorance or disregard of 
the etymology ? F, Apams. 


Ts it not likely that while the “ happy medium ” 
which Pror. Sxeart gives is, strictly speaking, 
correct, holt may be (1) loosely interpreted as any 
district relieved by trees scattered here and there, 
or by alternating slopes and rises, as opposed to a 
plain ; (2) as explained by Pror. Skeat, wood or 
woodland; or (3) narrowly interpreted, as by 
Ayon., “a plantation of willows, ash, or poplar,” 
to the exclusion of any other species of tree? 
Examples of 2 and 3 have already been given ; 
may I add one of what seems to me to be 1 /— 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Enspirud hath in every holte and heeth, 
Chaucer, * Canterbury Tales,’ Prologue, ll. 5 and 6. 

E. G. B. 


Barnsley. 


Porr’s Gotpen Rose (6" S. iii. 464 ; 7S. ii. 
125; iv. 289,491 ; vi. 114, 384; xi. 166, 431 ; 
xii. 13, 152; 8 §&. iii. 343, 476; iv. 115, 238, 
452).—I am glad to find tbat I was in error in ques- 
tioning the year in which Urban V. presented the 
golden rose to Queen Joanna I. Mr. W. J. 
CuarkeE will, however, permit me to point out to 
him that he likewise is in error in supposing that 
I questioned Mrs. Wuire’s Latinity. The “detail 
of some particular interest” which I desired to 
correct in the quotation from a ‘Pastoral of the 
Times’ was the statement that Urban V. had sent 
the golden rose to the Queen instead of having 
personally presented it to her in Rome, as was the 
case, She arrived in Rome on March 17, in order 
to consult Urban as to the desired liberation of her 
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busband, James of Majorca, who was then the 
prisoner of Henry of Trastamare, at Valladolid :— 

“ Occorrendo allora la domenica Letare Hyerusalem 
il Papa benedisse e dond a Giovanna, come sovrana, la 
Rosa d'Oro, e la spada parimente d’oro, di cui ella ne 
cinse il fianco del Mentovato re di Cipro [ Peter of Lusig- 
nan] nella Basilica Vaticana.”—* Elucubrazioni Diplo- 
matiche,, M. Camera, 265, 

Also :— 

“La Reyne Jeanne le vint visiter 1 Rome le Caréme 
suivant de l'an 1368, & laquelle ce Pape fit de grands 
honneurs, la venant recevoir au degre: de |'Eglise Saint 
Pierre, et luy donna la Rose d'Or le dimanche Letare, 
& l'exclusion de Pierre Roy de Cypres.""—Bouche, * Hist. 

Provence,’ ix, sect. 3. 
Sr. Cratr-Bappevey. 


Oak Eppine Forest (8" §, iv. 446). 
—My interest in the note under this heading led 
me to turn to the reference given to 1* S. vi. 100; 
and then to George Fisher's ‘Companion to the 
History of England.’ He, however, gives no 
authority for his quotation, ‘‘ The business is done, 
the business is done: uncouple the hounds and let 
as follow our sport.” Can any reader supply one? 
I have looked into Speed, Holinshed, Baker, and 
one or two other old annalists who discourse at 
length of Anne Boleyn’s death, but say nothing of 
Henry, save that he married Jane Seymour next 
day. The reference to Locke, by the way, I found 
to be twenty-fifth edition, London, 1824, p. 289 
(note), and not p. 243(B.M. 8465, dd 20). There 
is no great oak now at High Beech, near the King’s 
Oak Inn ; but a small one was planted on the 
green to commemorate the Queen’s visit, when she 
declared the forest free and open for ever. 

Ww. Cc. W. 

Exeanor (8 S. iv. 426).—I have 
always understood that this queen was alluded to 
in the following lines from ‘A Dream of Fair 
Women ’:— 

Or ber, who knew that Love can ish 
Who kneeling, with one arm about =“ king, 
Drew forth the poison with her balmy breath, 
Sweet as new buds in Spring. 
If I am correct, Lord Tennyson, as well as Jeremy 
Taylor, must have believed in the “myth.” 
F, C. Binxpeck Terry. 


AvtHor Date or (8" iv, 487). 
—The hymn “O thou who dry’st the mourner’s 
tear” is one of the best known of Thomas Moore’s 
* Sacred Songs,’ and was first published in 1816. 


C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry, 


Force Ewency S. iv. 500).—J. B. 
will find a good chapter on “ Force and Energy” 
in Mr. Clodd’s ‘The Story of Creation,’ 3s, 6d., 
Longmans & Co. Mr. Grant Allen published a 


volume in 1888 with the following title, ‘ Force 
and Energy: a Theory of Dynamics.’ The book 
was published by Longmans & Co. at 7s. 6d., but 


is now out of print. It can, however, easily be 
obtained second hand. Ww. H. Peer. 


Pickackirax’ S. iv. 268, 336).—I have a 
copy of ‘ Pickackifax,’ the title-page of which reads 
as follows: “ Pickackifax: a Novel, in rhyme. By 
Francis Francis. Illustrated by Watts Phillips. 
London: Piper, Stevenson & Spence, 23, Pater- 
noster Row, 1854.” It is bound in blue boards, 
and contains on the outside a picture of a cut on 
the inside entitled ‘‘ Wanted a Subject.” It bas 
192 pages. The quotation, “ Upon the Road,”— 

Let folks say what they will 
About the rail, 
I love the old coach still, 
—is not the beginning of a chapter, but the 
beginning of a subdivision of chapter iii. and 
commences on p. 113. W. O. Harr. 
New Orleans, 


Lapy Maroress or York S. iv. 429).—A 
former correspondent contributed a note on this 
subject (see 2°¢ §. viii. 396), and quoted the 
following rhyme as an authority for the custom :— 

The Mayor is a Lord for a year and a day, 

But his wife is a Lady for ever and aye. 
He also stated that the Hon. James Woodhouse 
was three or four times Lord Mayor of York, and 
died during his year of office about the middle of 
the last century. His widow survived him several 
years, and was always known as Lady Woodhouse. 
The custom is now no longer in use. (See 4" S, 
iv. 77.) Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


*Faustus’ TraNSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
(8@ §. iv. 347).—Since my query at the above 
reference, I have ascertained that the work in 
question, published by Kent in 1864, is identical 
with George Borrow’s translation from F. M. von 
Klinger, published in 1825, with a coloured frontis- 
piece, being the first published work by Borrow of 
which there is any trace, unless ‘ Joseph Sell’ can 
be discovered. 

There is no mention of Von Klinger in the 
* Biographie Universel'e’; and Mr. Egmont Hake 
calle him Klinge in Macmillan, vol. xlv. 56. Who 
was Von Klinger? I rather think the remark 

uoted in my query must have emanated from 
rrow himself, and that he referred therein to 
Norwich. But I presume the original German 
work is not now easily to be obtained. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


My copy of this work is entitled ‘ Faustus: his 
Life, Death, and Deecent into Hell.’ The same 
hymn to the Devil appears as at the above 
reference, but the book was published by W. 
Simpkin & R. Marshall in 1825. It is enriched 
by a coloured frontispiece of ‘The Corporation 
Feast.’ I bought it as one of George Borrow’s 
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books, and I see no reason to doubt the identity 
of the translator. The wonder-loving spirit of 
Borrow would have delighted in the task, and the 
reface (dated from Norwich, April, 1825) breathes 
bis wonted style. Therein is one passage worthy 
of reprint in these days of bypnotism and sundry 
dealings with mysterious elements of life :— 

“ Let every one bear his lot with patience, and not 
seek, at the expence of his repose, to penetrate into 
those secrets which the spirit of man, while dreseed in 
the garb of mortality, cannot and must not unveil.” 
The book is well worth examination, but is not of 
a class which should be left about for promiscuous 
readers. Of the author of the German original 
I know nothing, but can say with certainty that 
Borrow was in Norwich in 1824, and presumably 
in 1825. I, C, Goutp. 

Loughton. 


BMiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.RS. Edited, 
with Additions, by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

ANOTHER volume is added to Mr. Wheatley’s authoritative 

and exhaustive edition of Pepys. It is heartily welcome, 

Pepys is, in sooth, as pleasant reading as Burton or Bos- 

well, or even as Goldsmith. Never was a soul laid so 

bare to human observation. His fears for the possibilit 
of being challenged to a duel when he speaks wi 
becoming severity to a too assertive officer, his reluctance 
to fight, bis jea’ousy of his wife with her dancing master, 
his anxiety to meet the great, or those who may be useful 
to him, are indicated in the present volume with unsur- 
ble naiveté. What other men hide with most care 
with most zest exposes. It is true that his confession 
is only made to himself; but few of us are similarly 
expansive, outspoken, and indiscreet even to ourselves, 

While willing to concede that we are neither so wise nor 

80 good as we ought to be, we do not call by their proper 

names single actions, nor do we care to let our minds 

travel down the whole line of retrospect. With Pepys 
it is otherwise. While, moreover, he tells everything, he 
fails to see the sequence by which separate events are 
linked together. Nothing in literature is more unsophis- 
ticated than the manner in which he becomes enamoured 
of Ashwell, At first her appearance only is mentioned, 
then her name steals into hie diary. After a time it 
is seldom absent thence. Gradually his house grows 
pleasanter to him. He hastens home to play cards or to 
dance every night; “ and so,” to use his own words, 
“merry,” or possibly weary, “to bed.” He even takes 
to music again, waste of time though he knew it to be, 
in order that he may watch her dance to it. Scarce 
conscious, he is always praising her looke, ber deport- 
ment, ber card-playing. What a delightful piece of 
coguetry with his conscience is that in which, after 
having taken his oath that he will not go to the 
theatre, he justifies bis going to the new house in Drury 

Lane because it was not in existence when his oath was 

taken. Asa gourmet be praises judiciously a new wine, 

Bryan” (Haut-Brion), to which he is introdaced. 

Upon his animated pictures of royal failings and social 

scandals it is needless to insist. These, it is well known, 

constitute the most piquant part of his diary, As a 

commentator upon Hamilton he is unequalled, History 

and portraiture gain enormously from him, and stage 


history owes to him a boon never to be paid. The wis- 
dom of Mr. Wheatley’s echeme is shown in this, that the 
present edition is in every respect more readable and 
entertaining, as well as more valuable, than its pre- 
decessor. It is, indeed, a model work. 


B Penrith: a Popular Aeoengenant of the Penrith 
arish Registers. Transcribed and Arranged by George 

Wateon. Part I., 1556-1601. (Penrith, Sweeten.) 
Mr, Watson's “popular” arrangement is practically 
an index-register, the occurrences of each name being 
ranged alphabetically under the several headings ‘‘ Ba 
tized,” “* Married,” “ Buried,” asthe case may be. Th 
obviates the necessity for a separate index. although Mr. 
Watson has given one, which he calls the Brides’ Index, 
a chronological list of marriages under the name of the 
bride, and a list of marriage entries in which the name 
of one of the two parties is either illegible or missing, 
He has also given a quaint list of ‘‘ Anonymous Burials,"” 
contsining such entries as the following: “a poor boy 
called Philip” ; “ Jane,a poor Scottish wensh”; “a poor 
man unknown”; “a poor ladye unknown,” 

The Penrith registers are remarkably complete and 
continuous from their commencement in 1556, They 
contain notices of many northern names of local, and not 
a few of more than local, fame. They also give us & 
vivid picture of the effects of war, Border raiding, and 
pestilence on the population of the North country. It ie 
worth noting that the great Plague of 1598 seems, from 
the testimony of the registers, to have been preceded by 
an excessive mortality for fifteen monthe before the 
actual outbreak of the visitation. This would seem to 
intimate that the population was in a low condition at 
the time, and ready to fall a prey to any sudden inroad 
of special sickness, 

Mr. Watson seems to be in some doubt concerning the 
various Musgrave families recorded in the Penrith re- 

isters, and is inclined to affiliate them on a somewhat 
egendary “Jack a Musgrave,” temp. Hen. VIII. We 
do not find any trace of this Jack in the ‘Cumberland 
and Westmorland Visitation Pedigrees, 1615-1666,’ but 
we do find a William Musgrave of “ Perith ” (7.¢., we 
take it, Penrith) who was uncle of Sir Edward Musgrave 
of Hartley, and was twice married—first to a coheiress 
of Filioll (or Tilioll), and secondly to a Thornbill (or 
Thoriton), widow of a Middleton, a name which also 
occurs in the Penrith registers, and who, by his second 
wife, according to one pedigree, had six sons, the eldest 
of whom, Cuthbert, was ancestor of Musgrave of Crook- 
dyke, in Cumberland, There are the usual antinomies 
in the Visitation pedigrees of this part of England, and 
we do not profess to be able to reconcile them, or to 
affiliate the Musgraves of the Penrith registers, whether 
on the Edenball, Hartley, or Crookdyke lines. The 
Huttons of Penrith and of Galle (‘ Vis. Ped.’) show an 
Anthony, ep the Anthony buried February 15th, 
1589/90, With regard to another family which occurs, 
that of Beck, it seems not impossible that the Margaret, 
daughter of Edward Beck, baptized at Penrith, January 
27th, 1582/3, may have been nearly related to the 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Beck, of Penrith, Cum- 
berland, who married Hugh Machell of Crakenthorpe 
d. 1642), if even there is not a mistake in the father's 

hristian name in the ‘ Visitation Pedigrees.’ Some sur- 
names, apparently rather out of their natural homes, 
occur in these registers, such as Smallman, which belongs: 
mainly to Shropshire and Herefordshire, while some, like 
Berke (! Burke), may possibly be Irish, and others, like 
Maxwell, Murray, Johnston, Kneisbitt (Nisbet, no 
doubt), are clearly Scotch, and Vepond appears to be the 
Anglo-Norman Vipont. It seems curious that Betham 
should be go rare as to have but one entry, while Vauz, 
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though better represented, is yet far from common. We 
shall look forward with interest to the second volume of 
* Bygone Penrith.’ 


Princess Adelaide. By Emily Sarah Holt. (Shaw ) 
One Snowy Night; or, Long Ago at Uxford. (Same 
author and publisher.) 

Curistmas brings regularly with it the historic and 
antiquarian studies of Miss Holt, In ‘Princess Ade- 
laide’ this delightful writer and keen antiquary telle, 
from sources but recently open to research, a story of 
the siege of Kenilworth that has not previously been 
told. In the change of nature of the heroine during the 
long imprisonment she underwent in Kenilworth Mies 
Holt’s customary teaching is exemplified. In the bis- 
toric pictures of the persecution of the Jews and the 
adventures of Simon de Montfort a keener interest is 
inspired. Who, indeed, could tell, before reading this 
work, in what English country town a German sovereign 
married an Italian princess? The historical appendix to 
the book may be studied with advantage by the best 
informed. ‘One Snowy Night’ tells the story of the 
arrival in England and the suffering of Gerhardt, and 
is written from a strongly Protestant point of view. 
As a picture of life in England in the time of the Plan- 
tagenets it is of highest interest. See what is said con- 
cerning the construction and occupation of a feudal 
castle or the cost of travelling in the time of Henry II. 
The archzological information is, moreover, always 
accurate and trustworthy. 


Weird Tales from Northern Seas. From the Danish of 
Jonas Lie. By R. Nisbet Bain, (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Conspicuous among the illustrated books of the season 
are these translations from Jonas Lie. They are full to 
overflowing of gloom and of terror, and have a character 
urely and transcendentally Norse. They embody the 
olk-lore superstitions of a seafaring folk concerning the 
dangers and perils of the sea and the creatures, gruesome 
and malignant, by which it is tenanted. No attempt is 
made to depict creatures of the Undine type. The 
beings shown are cruel, malignant, repellent. The 
stories are grim and terrible, yet imaginative in the last 
degree. Not to be forgotten are legends such as those 
of ‘ The Cormorants of Andvz ’ or ‘ Jack of Soholm and 
the Gan-finn,’ Illustrations by Laurence Housman add 
to the unboly attraction and terrors of the volume. 


The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
(Oxford, University Press.) 

Two editions of Longfellow have been issued by Mr. 
Frowde. One is on the matchless india paper of the 
Press, and got up with all the luxury on which we have 
dwelt in deectibing its Bibles and Shakspeare ; the other 
a goodly, though less luxurious book, on ordinary paper. 
Right to reprint poems which are still copyright has 
been obtained, and both works are complete. The 
beauty of the india-paper volume is such as must make 
it the favourite edition of Longfellow. The other is a 
marvel of cheapness. 


Studies of Travel. By Edward H. Freeman. 1, Greece; 
2, ltaly. (Putnam's Sons.) 
In these two little volumes, reprinted from the Saturday 
Review, the Guardian, and the Pall Mall Gazette, an 
attempt is made to assign to various Greek and Roman 
cities some of the vitality and charm with which the 
autbor was able to inform English cities. The attempt 
is more successful in the case of Italy than in that of 
Greece. Essays euch as ‘The Volumnian Tomb’ and 
‘From Blatri to Capua’ deserve preservation, and are 
sure sooner or later to be reprinted. None but verbal 
alterations have been made, Some repetitions are 


accordingly evident. The lines on the “rex nemorensis,”’ 
naturally introduced when dealing with “the Alban 
Mount,” are employed again, less appropriately, as to 
‘A Church by the Camp of Hannibal.’ Happy enough 
for a motto to ‘The Golden Bough’ are these lines :— 
Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 
The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be elain. 
Both volumes may be read with advantage and interest ; 
but the Italian volume is the deeper and the subtler, 


Conversation and Coleridge. With other Essays by 

Thomas de Quincey, (Heinemann.) 
Tuts attractive book consists of the second volume of 
Dr. Japp’s edition of De Quincey’s posthumous works. 
It contains a large amount of new and characteristic 
matter, carefully edited, and supplied with an exhaustive 
introduction and useful notes. Among articles to be 
commended to the reader are those on ‘ The Assassination 
of Caesar,’ ‘ Memorial Chronology,’ ‘ The Defence of the 
English Peerage,’ which is very short, and ‘ Pope and 
Didactic Poetry.’ 


The Poetical Works of Samuel Butler. Edited by R. B, 
Johnson. (Bell & Sons.) 

Botter’s ‘ Works’ have been included in each successive 

edition of the “ Aldine Poets,” and the purchaser and the 

reader bave only to rejoice in their retention. Much 

introductory matter of value is supplied. 


Cavalleria Rusticana, and other Tales of Sicilian Peasant 
Life. By Giovanni Verga, Translated by Alma 
Strettell. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Few works ever published reproduce more faithfully 

than do these tales the peasant life of a country, are 

more picturesque, realistic, and impressive, or have a 

keener interest to students of folks’ life. 

Amoye Christmas numbers that have reached us the 
place of honour is taken by Holly Leaves, an admirably 
illustrated number of the Sporting and Dramatic News, 
—The Christmas number of the Gentlewoman is 
excellent. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ox all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
ae Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

W. F. D. Coampers (‘‘ Loan of Scientific Books, &c.”), 
—No society, so far as we know, undertakes this. 

Y. 8. M.—The Indexes on eale are those of the Fourth, 
Sixth, and Seventh Series. 

Erratom.—s" §. ii, 428, col. 2, 1. 31, for “ Marteley 
read Madeley. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Advertisements and 
E -siness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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8% 8, IV. Deo, 23, °93.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for DECEMBER contains 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 
THROUGH THE RANKS. 
By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS (Mrs. R. S. de Courcy Laffan). 


Also the OPENING CHAPTERS of a SHORT SERIAL, entitled 
THE GREY BOY. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 


ANOTHER VIEW of MASHONALAND. NATIONAL EMBLEMS and NATIONAL 


BURIED TREASURE, A Pirate Yarn. COLOURS. 
OUR LADIES’ CLUB. The CORINTH CANAL. 


DIVIDEND DAY. AMONG the BLACK MOUNTAINS. 


A STUDY in CHARACTER. A Complete| 8 CANDID FRIEND. 


Story. /ONLY JACK. A Story. 
OLD JOKES in NEW FORMS. SLANG. 
NORWEGIAN FOLK-LORE. SOME OLD JAMAICAN CHURCHES, 
JUGGLING, | WINTER in HOLLAND. 
MISTRESS SARAH’S ROMANCE. | POEMS, &c. 


ZENOBIA: a Commonplace Girl. A Story. 


NOW READY, price 6¢, 
THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
Consisting of a COMPLETE STORY, entitled 


THE LAST WITNESS. 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS and MARGARET MOULE, 
Joint Authors of Last Year’s Christmas Number, 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC, 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 
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and Notes. 

Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary 
Authorities, Discoveries and Curiosities, Literary 
News and Gossip. 

Erudition. 

Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to 
be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of 
the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec- 
tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men, 
Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Archwologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. 
It is an absolutely necessary tool to literary workers. 
The system of Notes and Queries, on which it rests, 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- 
sible. The object of the paper is to lend its con- 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em- 
barrassed in their work. 

We reply to all. 

Among literary men, learned men, professors, 
artists, persons forming collections of pictures and 
other art objects, bibliophiles, lovers of prints and 
autographs, archeologists, collectors of coins, there 


got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written 
many letters—he has not obtained the information 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence 
comes a quotation which his memory does not 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of 
a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some 
object; to know whether the subject which occu- 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a 
particular document has already been published, 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or 
museums or other collectors can give him hints 
or supply documents which will help him in his 
studies. He has looked at everything that he can 
find, and consulted all easily available works of 
reference, and yet is ata standstill. Here comes in 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints nis ques- 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence | 


is not one who does not sometimes find that he has | 


L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


OR, 


FRENCH NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Founded in 1864, 


tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 
and in a following number brings him the answer 
for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L’INTER- 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 
pens and the replies are inserted without the 

rawing of any distinction of political or of religious 
opinion. The independence of L, INTERMEDIAIRE 
is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 
Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Notes and Queries have always iaterested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history. 


In addition to the Notes and Queries rt, 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 
has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
and authorities which have not previously seen the 
light, and this important part of the paper greatly 
adds to its attraction and variety. 


In its news part L INTERMEDIAIRE publishes a 
supplement of eight columns with each number 
which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
world of letters and arts, of discoveries, researches, 
acquisitions of the libraries and archives and 
museums of the world. It also contains proposals 
for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
of public sales in France and abroad. The dis- 
coveries which are due to L'INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 
mitting it to that paper. 

L'INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of the month, and each number. price 
1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and the paper forms at the end of every six months 
an elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns, 
with indexes, 

Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 
16 francs; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 
5 francs. For abroad, Tweive Months, 15s,; Six 
Months, 8s. 4d.; Three Months, 4s, 2d, 
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LUCIEN FAUCOU, 


13, Rue Cujas, Paris. 
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